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WHO IS HE? 



CHAPTER I. 

HELP ! HELP I 

" Qod of the jast — ^Thou gavest the bitter onp ; 
I bow to Thy behest, and drink it up." 

Hbnst Kiskb White. 

Mbs. Wilkinson slept on for nearly half-an- 
hoiir after her nephew had left the house. 
When she awoke she stood up, and looked 
around her in a nervous, suspicibus manner, 
and rubbed her eyes. "Have I been 
asleep ? " she asked herself, " and dreaming ? 
How very strange." As she dozed regularly 
every evening and dreamed nine evenings 
out of ten, there was nothing so " very 
strange " in her doing so on this particular 
occasion ; indeed, it would have been more 
strange had she remained awake. Presently 
her eyes rested on the brandy-and-water in 
vol. II. B 
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remarked Mary, in faltering tones and clasp- 
ing her hands before her, " What is to be 
done ? what is to be done ? what is to be 
done ? '' 

Between them they lifted her up and laid 
her on the bed. Then one ran downstairs for 
the brandy, and the others rubbed her hands 
and feet, to restore to them that warmth they 
were so rapidly losing. They held smelling 
salts to her nostrils ; they sponged her fore- 
head ; they sprinkled her cheeks with 
Eau de Cologne ; they fanned her face ; they 
did everything they could think of to restore 
her to consciousness. But all in vain. They 
could see that she was dying. In a very few 
minutes she seemed to shiver, her limbs con- 
tracted, her features convulsed, and a groan 
of agony was wrung from her. Then her 
eyes became fixed and glassy, her breathing 
stopped, the heavings of her chest ceased, 
and — all was over. 

The mistress of Coombe Hall was dead I 

The servants looked at each other and 

at the face of the corpse in amazement 

and alarm. " What could have happened ? 

What had killed her ? " These were ques- 
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tions in the mind of each one of them, but 
they were not asked by word of mouth. With ' 
their eyes the younger servants silently in- 
terrogated the elder ones. These shook their 
heads in reply. That was all. 

Noiselessly and reverently, with joined 
hands, they left the room. They went down- 
stairs to the hall to await the coming of the^ 
doctor. What else could they do ? 

" Poor mistress ! " said one, wiping away 
an irrepressible tear with the back of her 
hand, and looking pale and miserable. 

" Poor mistress ! " repeated the others^ 
slowly and sadly. 

" She was a good mistress, after all ; kind . 
and generous, and ready to help us if we got 
into trouble," continued the first. 

" Yes, yes," assented the others. 

And then they were silent. They were- 
sure she was past all human aid, and yet,, 
somehow, they longed for the doctor's ar- 
rival. Is not this the case with most of us ? 
We too often regard the members of the 
medical craft as miracle-workers, who, by 
administering some wonderful, but nasty, 
remedy, can, in a moment, restore to life one 
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who is already dead. Something seems to 
bid us hope against hope. We recall to mind 
the strange stories with which our nurses 
amused us in our young days, about people 
who, to all appearance, were dead, having 
been restored to life by some wonderful doctor 
coming and feeling them, and shaking his 
head in the way that doctors alone under- 
stand. 

Do you know," said the maid, presently, 
I cannot help thinking that our poor 
mistress has not come by her end by fair 
means. She hasn't died naturally." 

" Jane I " ejaculated all the other servants 
in a breath, holding up their hands in horror 
and surprise that any one, much less one of 
** their own sort," could suppose that some- 
thing had been done to their mistress — their 
poor mistress. 
" I think so," said Jane, authoritatively. 
V And why, miss?'* asked the cook in a 
very stern voice. 

"Because she seemed so frightened when 
she was in the dining-room. She was quite 
nervous and agitated, like a timid child." 
" Frightened ? Why, Jane, what can you 
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mean ? " asked the cook, speaking on behalf 
of the other servants, who seemed suddenly 
to have lost the power of speech. 

" You don't any of you know how terrible 
she did appear just after dinner. It was 
quite wonderful, her nervousness, because 
generally she believes in nothing mysterious." 

" Yes, you told us she spoke quite con- 
fidential to you, and asked you questions, but 
what has all that to do with what you said 
just now ? The idea of her having come to 
her end by foul means ! '* 

** It's more than I can tell, and — and — 
(looking round timidly), I don't much like 
talking about it." 

The others answered nothing, but glanced 
anxiously at each other, and for several 
minutes there was a dead silence. At length, 
however, the cook ventured to inquire what 
it was to which she alluded. 

" Do you remember the day Mr. Poster 
was here ? " asked the maid. 

" Of course we do. Mistress first told you 
to admit him, and then abused you for having 
done so. Is that what you mean ? It shows 
she wasn't right in her head." 
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"My mistress never told me to admit 
liim," returned the maid, proudly holding up 
her head, "she said the voice that spoke 
wasn't hers ; she called it by some big word, 
which I don't remember, bat which means 
the voice of an evil spirit, I am sure.'* 

"You tried to explain it in some my- 
sterious manner, but none of us could believe 
you," said the cook. 

" It was quite true,'* interrupted Jane, her 
face flushing scarlet at the bare idea of her 
word not being believed. 

"You hear? " said the cook, appealing to 
the other servants. 

They nodded, but did not venture to ex- 
press an opinion. 

" Do you mean to say that marvellously 
wonderful things do not take place, which no 
one can explain ? " inquired the superstitious 
Jane. 

" No ; I myself know that they do, because 
my sister has told me lots of strange things 
which I must believe," answered the cook. 

" Very well, then, what I say is this. One 
of these marvellous and invisible things 
{dropping her voice to a whisper), has done 
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her an injury from whicli she has died. Do- 
you now understand ? " 

" Is it possible ? " said the others looking 
alternately from the cook to Jane, and from 
Jane to the cook. 

"My gracious goodness me! whatever in 
the world should make you frighten us all 
by saying such a thing ? " asked the latter in 
a tone of indignation, and assuming an air of 
superiority in wisdom and understanding. 

" I don't want to frighten anybody ; but I 
only think it proper to say what I fear, so 
that you may give me the benefit of your ex- 
perience, as the clever ones say," answered 
Jane, meekly. 

" So you suppose it was something in the 
spirit way that has done for the poor mistress?'*' 
asked a servant who had not hitherto spoken. 

" Hush ! hush ! don't speak so loud," cried 
Jane in a voice of alarm. 

" Well, go on and tell us what your ideas- 
are," whispered the cook, who seemed 
suddenly to have become as much frightened 
as any of them, and who was evidently be- 
ginning to believe there was " something " in 
what Jane said. 
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" We read of people being possessed with 
devils in the olden times. Do we not ? " she 
began. 

•* Yes, yes. In the Bible." 

" Well, it has occurred to me that — ^ 

" Our mistress was possessed with an evil 
spirit?'' 

** Yes, with a devil. With a spirit of evil. 
There must be such things now as there was 
then. The world don't change." 

" Perhaps you are right." 

"I am sure I am." 

" But there are no such things as devils at 
the present day," said the housekeeper, in- 
credulously, looking up from under her eyes 
at Jane. 

Without heeding her, the cook continued, 
" I myself consider this idea of Jane's very 
startling and worthy of a certain amount of 
belief. The doctor's opinion should be asked ^ 
I myself will give him the necessary par- 
ticulars. And let me tell you, Jane, you're 
not to go prattling to people that the mistress 
did not come by her end by fair means, as you 
told us. Fancy, if such an idea was to get 
known to the world." 
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** But no one can say that to be suddenly 
taken with a devil, is to come by your end by 
fair means," said Jane, triumphantly. 

" P'raps not, but still, it won't do to let 
^very one know what we know." 

*' Then you should not tell the doctor.*' 

" Certainly I should, and I myself intend 
to do so, that's more." 

" Doctors are persons who can't never keep 
a secret." 

" No matter, it is important that he should 
be told. I shall say just this to him — ^if 
you please, sir, we think our mistress was 
seized with a devil or evil spirit, and then I 
shall tell him why I thought so, and, of 
course, I shall ask him what ought to be 
done in similar cases. It's important to 
know." 

" I'm just a thinking," said a servant of 
the name of Eliza, " that when I went down 
for the brandy I saw a little bottle lying on 
the table partly concealed by the tray." 

" A little bottle ! " echoed the other 
servants. 

" Yes, and I didn't touch it." 

" Perhaps she'd been taking medicine." 
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"Well, the idea has just occurred ta 
me — that — that — " 

" What ? " 

" There might 'ave been poison in it.'* 

" Poison 1 " 

" Yes ; she might 'ave wished to kill 
'erself." 

" Is it possible ? " stammered all the 
others. 

" Well, there ain't no knowing ; she 'ave 
been very queer lately." 

"What could have been her object ?'* 
inquired the cook, who seemed little disposed 
to give up Jane's theory of the spirits. " No 
one does a thing without a reason." 

" Tempory insanitary, as the doctors say,'* 
returned Eliza. 

"I don't know nothing about tempory 
insanity, but I believe as it was a devil that 
took possession of her," said Jane. 

" The doctor will know," said Eliza; " when 
he comes I'll tell 'im about the little bottle." 

" Very likely it will have gone before he 
comes," remarked Janfe. 

" Gone ! where to ? " 

" Been taken off by the spirits." 
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" Just answer me two or three questions, and 
I have no doubt I shall be able to determine 
the cause of her sudden death. Did she fall 
down as if in a fit ? " 

" We don't know anything about that, sir. 
We only heard screams and cries for ' Help,' 
so we run up to see what was the matter. 
She was lying on the floor, near the window, 
doubled-up, and, seemingly, in great pain. 
We laid her on the bed, and did all as we could 
to revive her. In a short time she gave a last 
groan, and her breathing stopped. That'a 
exactly what happened, sir ; it was all over in 
a few minutes ; but she has been very de- 
spondent lately, and has had fits of melan- 
choly." 

" And you say she drank cold water instead 
of tea ? " murmured the doctor. 

" Yes, sir ; only when Jane took it into* 
the drawing-room she said as she felt down- 
cast or something, and must have a little 
brandy, which she did," continued the cook* 

" I am afraid," began the doctor, shaking 
his head, " I am afraid." 

" What, sir ? " asked the cook, in a trem- 
bling voice. 
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Before lie could reply Eliza bustled into 
the room with a little bottle in her hand. 

Do you see this, sir ? " she asked, excitedly. 
Yes," was the reply. 

"I found it in the drawing-room, sir, beside 
my mistress's tray.'* 

"Well?" 

" Well, sir, don't you think as it might ave 
'adpoisonin.it?" 

" Don't bother the doctor with such folly," 
whispered Jane, angrily. 

" Poison I " repeated the doctor, " yes, very 
likely ; how stupid of me not to have thought 
of it! I see it all now; she committed 
suicide. Of course, of course. Everything 
proves it. Her late despondency and fits of 
melancholy, her sudden freak of giving up 
tea and taking to brandy-and- water instead. 
I have no doubt she took it pretty strong. 
She hoped, I suppose, that the brandy would 
deaden the pain of the poison. Yes, yes, it's 
clearly a case of suicide. However, there 
will have to be a post-mortem examination, 
and a coroner's inquest. Suicide," he went 
on, " I am not the least surprised at it. In 
fact, I always thought she was half mad. 

VOL. II. 
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Any one with her money who could lead such 
a solitary and miserable life as she did, never 
mixing in society, never seeing a soul, never 
having a medical attendant. Why, it was 
enough to make her mad. The idea of 
imagining that she could be well in either 
body or mind without the doctor and the 
clergyman ! Ah, well, there are people whose 
notions are queer ! They always come to an 
untimely end. I hope Mrs. Wilkinson's sad 
fate will be a warning to others. She com- 
mitted suicide, and I don't wonder at it ! " 

" But, sir, what about the evil spirit ? " 
asked Jane, as fully convinced as ever that 
her theory was the only one worthy of cre- 
dence. 

" Well, what about it ? " asked the doctor. 

" It was that killed her, don't you think ? " 

" No, certainly not. I never heard such 
an extraordinary idea in my life," answered 
the doctor, with a smile which seemed to 
imply, " I have said she committed suicide, 
and no one must dare to contradict me." 
Indeed, if all the circumstances of the case 
had not so clearly pointed to this conclusion, 
he would still have tried to prove it, as he 
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knew tliat a verdict of " committed suicide 
while in a state of temporary insanity ** would 
have a great effect on the minds of those 
who might be tempted to say with Mrs. 
Wilkinson, "I will not have a doctor. I 
am better without one." Of course, every 
one who acted on this principle was to be 
feared and regarded as an enemy. In his 
heart of hearts the worthy man was very 
pleased at what had happened, though, of 
course, he could not say so. 

" This occurrence," thought he, " will rein- 
state me in those households where I have 
lost a footing, and will increase my power in 
those where my influence was i?^aning." And 
he chuckled within himself at the thought 
that though he had never benefited by Mrs. 
Wilkinson during her life- time, yet he might 
do so now by her death. Moreover, he had 
a spite against the mistress of Ooombe Hall, 
for whenever any of her servants had fallen ill 
she had sent to the village of L — for a rival 
doctor — "a young upstart, who had new- 
fangled notions, and who did not approve of 
strong medicine, but who relied rather on 
flattering speeches and humbug to effect a 
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cure,'* as he had sneeringly remarked to a 
patient one day. 

So he rejoiced at poor Mrs. Wilkinson's 
untimely end. 

How horribly cold, cruel, calculating is 
man 1 

Of course there was a coroner's inquest^ 
at which the doctor was the most important 
witness. Of course Jane and her party were 
examined, and expressed their belief in a 
modem revival of the old theory of evil 
spirits " entering into a man." Of course all 
who heard this strange theory were amused 
beyond measure at the " simplicity of some 
people." Of course the investigation attracted 
a great deal of attention, and was, for a time, 
the one all-absorbing topic of conversation. 
And, equally, of course the verdict returned 
was " Committed suicide while in a state of 
temporary insanity." 

** After this," muttered the doctor to 
himself, when the verdict was announced, 
" no one will care to try to get through 
life without constantly calling in the 
services of a medical man; for those who 
think they never require a doctor are mad." 
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Poor man 1 It did not seem to occur to 
liim that those who are always consulting 
doctors, and who insist on being dosed for 
^very little ailment, are, in reality, far more 
mad than was Mrs. Wilkinson, who, as she 
said, " hated doctors." 

And of all those who studied the case did 
none suspect that the mistress of Ooombe 
Hall had met her death by the hand of an 
assassin, and that the assassin was her so- 
called nephew, a man whom she had loved as 
a son — a man, who, like the viper in the 
fable, rewarded the greatest kindness with 
the worst treachery I 
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could not stay there. He was driven away^ 
and by an infant ! He staggered to his feet, 
and walked forward. The woman watched 
him, and thought within herself, " That man 
suffers I " She supposed that love consumed 
him, and that some fair one had broken his 
heart. Listlessly, wearily, sadly, he walked 
away — whither ? He could not say, he did not 
care. Only he determined that he would not 
go by train just then. He was too weak. 
He was ill ; he must stay a day or two in 
London to recover. Soon he was in tha 
thickest of the crowd, but all seemed to give 
way before him, to step aside and let him 
pass. Did some instinctive feeling warn 
them that his touch would contaminate them ? 
They pressed against one another, they 
pushed against each other, they struggled 
with one another, but against him they did 
not push, with him they did not struggle T 
Oh, with what longing did he wish they would ! 
If he turned to the right, they moved aside 
to let him pass ; if he turned to the left they 
stepped back to leave him a clear passage. 
And they looked at him so pityingly, too, as 
it seemed to him, so pityingly, as the tender- 
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hearted woman looks at the sheep that is 
heing led to the slaughter, or as the young 
hunter gazes at the death-struggles of his 
victim ! He saw a group of a dozen porters 
disputing amongst theipselves. He ap- 
proached. One of them caught sight of him ; 
ho whispered something to his companions, 
and they dispersed. He saw a party of 
pleasure-seekers — young men and women — 
laughing and joking in the exuberance of 
their spirits. Slowly he turned towards 
them hoping that the sound of their merry 
voices might somehow' comfort him. Sud- 
4enly one of them looked round, he made a 
^ign to the others, and they were silent. 
They, too, gazed at him pityingly, sorrow- 
fully! As he passed them, he heard them 
murmur, " Poor man, he suffers I " A. little 
further off he came upon another party — 
elderly gentlemen warmly discussing some 
all-important topic. They, at least, would 
not heed him, he thought. He was wrong. 
As he approached them, they moved away. 
Three women were walking briskly towards 
him. When a few paces from him, they 
^started and turned aside. 
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•* Oh, God/* moaned the miserable man, 

*• oil, G-od I Is this part of my punishment ? 

^11 avoid me. All joy ceases at my ap- 

piroach ! I cast a gloom wherever I go I All 

•flee from me ! Oh, mercy I mercy ! " 

He left the station and walked away 
citywards. 

That night horrid visions again disturbed 
his repose. One moment he felt burning 
liot and feverish, the next, he shivered and 
became icy cold. Only for a few minutes at 
a time could he sleep. For many long, 
terrible hours did he lie tossino: and tumblinof 
on his bed. More than once did he cry aloud 
in his great agony — he cried aloud, and a 
fellow-lodger sleeping over-head was awoke, 
and muttered, " Some one is tormented with 
a nightmare. I pity him, for evidently he 
suffers ! " 

The next morning he went back to the 
station determined to leave London by the 
first train. Spend such another night as the 
last he would not, he could not. He strolled 
up the platform and was about to step into 
the train, wien a voice behind him called out : 
" I say, Foster, old boy, is that you ? " 
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He did not answer, and the speaker con- 
tinued : 

" Whither are you bound ? The wife and 
fion require your immediate presence, and you 
hasten to obey, is that it ? " 

Foster pretended not to hear. 

" Wait a moment for me, ol4 fellow,** cried 
the other, who seemed by no means disposed 
to have his presence ignored by his friend. 
Foster stepped hastily into an empty com- 
partment, and shut the door after him with a 
bang ; but if he hoped thereby to avoid his 
friend, he was greatly mistaken, for the latter 
hurried up and got in after him. 

** Foster," he called out in so loud a voice 
that it was impossible any longer to feign 
deafness. The murderer, however, did not 
answer even now. 

" Foster, Foster, don't you hear ? " said 
his friend. 

" Ah, is it you, Brookes ? '* muttered 
Foster, without looking round. 

" Is it me 9 Why, of course it is. But 
what's the matter with you ? " 

Foster would not answer, and his firiend 
continued : 
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** Your hearing powers this morning, like 
j-our manners, seem decidedly bad.'* 

** I wish you would keep a civil tongue in 
your head. You do take such an infernal 
delight in worrying a fellow," said Foster, 
crossly. Had he forgotten how the pre- 
ceding day he had cried in his great misery , 
*' All avoid me ! All joy ceases at my ap- 
proach ! I cast a gloom wherever I go ! All 
flee from me I " Now when a friend tried to 
enter into conversation with him he repulsed 
him rudely — why ? 

" Come, come, Foster, you're[^terribly put 
out to-day, I can see." 

" Well, and supposing I am, what then ? '* 

" What is the matter ? " asked Brookes, 
good-humouredly. 

" I am not well." 

"Not weU?" 

" No." 

" What do you feel ? " 

" A headache." 

" A lady's excuse. It won't do for me." 

" Nevertheless, it's the truth." 

" Is it indeed ? " asked Brookes, sarcas- 
tically. 
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" Yes, certainly." 

" How long have you been ill ? " 

The invalid did not reply. 

" Turn round and let's see how you look/*" 
said Brookes. 

" Don't go on with folly, man. l tell you 
I'm ill, and upset, and will not be bothered.'*^ 

"Ah, to be sure; what a fool I ami I 
forgot. You re in mourning." 

Foster trembled. He half-guessed what 
was coming, and so, to conceal his emotion, 
he let down the window and leaned out. 

" I say, though, wasn't it an extraordinary 
thing?" persisted his friend. 

" Is this train never going ? " cried Foster,, 
stamping violently with his feet, that the 
noise might drown his companion's words. 

" What's the matter ? What's the matter? 
You surely did not care for her so much aa 
all that," said Brockes, mockingly. 

" I am sure I do not know who or what 
you are talking about. I have got such a. 
terrible headache — " 

" That you stamp furiously on the floor to 
try and cure it," said the other, with a 
chuckle. 
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** Brookes, I shall get into another carriage 
if you keep on worrying.'* 

" And if you did so I should follow you. 
Come now, don't be cross, but just tell us 
what's wrong. It's not the old woman's 
death, surely ? " 

" Mercy ! mercy ! " stammered the miser- 
able man. 

" 'Pon my word, Foster, I think you're 
mad," and the speaker stood up and laid his 
hand on his friend's shoulder. 

" Can you not leave me alone ? " said the 
latter in a voice of thunder. 

" Not till I find out what ails you." 

" I have already told you, I am ill — ^very 
ill. Do not worry." 

" In mind or body, or both ? " 

Foster shuddered, but did not answer. 

"Well?" 

"Well, what?" 

"Is it the mind or the body that is 
diseased ? " 

"The body, of course." 

" And not the mind ? " 

" I shall not answer you." 

" Silence gives consent, you know." 

VOL. II. E 
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•* It doesn't." 

"Foster, you're incorrigible to-day. I 
cannot conceive what has come over you. 
The last time I saw you, you were the best of 
fellows, now you're the worst. Surely you 
can't have become a goodie-goodie — " 

" Stop ! " 

" Or taken a vow not to speak to any one 
who is not a saint." 
. "Silence!" 

" Perhaps you have become a saint your- 
self?" 

" Brookes, you're a fool ! " hissed Foster 
through his set teeth. 

" Not so great a one as you," sneered his 
companion. 

A boy now came to the door with the 
morning papers. 

"Have you a penny, Foster ? " asked his 
friend, patting him on the back in a conciliatory 
manner. 

" No." 

" I am sure you have ; but no matter, if 
you're too ill to put your hand into your 
pocket for it, the boy can get change for a 
shilling. What paper will you have? 
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^ Times?' * Telegraph?' * Standard?' or 
a * Punch ? ' Say the word and it 's 
jours." 

" None." 

" Nonsense, say which." 

" None, I tell you." 

" Very well then, here's the * Standard ' for 
you" (handing it to him). 

"I won't have it." 

" How absurd you are ! It's bought now, 
and you might as well read it as throw it 
away." 

" Oh, I can't ! I can t ! " This was said in 
a piteous, appealing voice. 

" You baby ! Is it your aunt's death that 
you can't bear to read about ? Why, man, 
you ought to rejoice at it. . Is it not your 
luck?" 

Poster put his hands to his ears. " Oh, 
that I were deaf ! " he murmured. "My God, 
Thou hast sent him to torment me. She is 
dead !— dead ! " 

His friend being engaged in turning over 
his paper did not hear these remarks, and did 
not preceive the glance, half of terror and 
half of despair, that was cast at the journal. 
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" Now for it, Foster ; let us see what the 
morning papers say about it." But at that 
moment the door was opened, and a young- 
lady looked in. " There's plenty of room 
here," she called out. Her companions were 
an elderly, meek-looking gentleman and a tall, 
masculine-looking, but majestic and handsome 
lady, most probably her parents. 

After trying several other compartments 
they got in ; the young lady taking the seat 
opposite to Foster, and her mother the seat 
opposite to Brookes, while the gentleman, at 
a look from his wife, sat down beside her. 

" A fine bright morning," said Brookes, 
looking from one to the other of the new- 
comers. He was always anxious to enter 
into conversation with any one who would 
listen to him. 

" Yes," answered the lady opposite. Then 
turning to her husband, she asked if he had 
bought a paper. " No, my dear," he 
answered. 

" I never knew such a forgetful man as 
you are," said the wife, sharply. 

"Can I offer you a paper, madam ?" said 
Brookes, " I have two." 
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" Oh, thank you, sir. Is there anything 
startling to-day ? " 

" Not much that I know of. Of course 
jou saw the account of the strange death of 
an old lady, near R — , in last night's papers.'* 

'' No, I have heard nothing about it. What 
are the particulars ? " 

Foster felt ready to faint. " Is there 
nothinsT else to talk about but that — that ? " 
he muttered as he leaned out of the window 
that he might not hear the particulars. 

It appears there was nothing else to interest 
the others just then, and Brookes, as we have 
said, only too anxious at all times for a 
listener, had no intention of letting the con- 
versation drop, now that it had fairly com- 
menced, so he resumed in a mysterious 
manner — "It's an old lady who lived by 
herself in the West of England, who died 
quite suddenly." 

"What's there particularly remarkable 
about that ? " inquired his vis-a-vis. " Do 
not old ladies constantly die quite sud- 
denly?" 

"Yes, but the servants all declare — " 

" Brookes," interrupted Foster, starting to 
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his feet. '* I must — get — get — get out — I — 
I_I_ feel—'' 

Every eye was immediately turned 
towards him. 

"What is the matter? What do you 
feel?" asked his friend, now reaUy beginning 
to fear that he was ill. His face, as he stood 
there leaning against the end of the compart- 
ment for support, was piteous to look upon. 
It was worse than cadaverous, having a 
greenish-yellow tinge. His hands were 
pressed to his forehead ; his eyes had a wild 
unnatural appearance, unpleasant to see and 
difficult to describe ; and his breathing was 
laboured and fitful. 

" Let me — get — out," he gasped. 

Brookes jumped out and assisted him to 
alight. " Can I do anything for you ? " he 
asked, kindly. 

" No, no, thank you, only leave me," was 
the somewhat ungracious answer. 

" Only leave you ? What can you mean, 
Foster ? You know that I would do any- 
thing for you. Say the word and I will put 
off my departure till the next train and see 
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you safely to some hotel in the meantime. 
Where will you put up ? " 

The words, or the tone in which they were 
spoken, seemed to affect Fost.er strangely. 
" Thanks, Brookes, thanks, old fellow ; I 
know you would help me if you could, but — 
but do not — do not miss this train for nothing 
There, the bell is ringing — good-bye," and 
he turned away. 

Brookes caught him by the arm. " Why 
will you not allow me to help you ? " he 
asked in a voice, in which a slight tinge 
of bitterness, if not of anger, could be de- 
tected. 

" It could avail me nothing, and you would 
miss your train." 

" Nonsense I what does the train matter ? " 

" Positively, I do not wish it." 

" Then there is nothing I can do for you ? " 

" No— that is—" 
Speak out." 
Money 1 " 

Brookes bit his lip. " You want money," 
he asked, " to keep you going ? " 

" Yes." 
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" It is what every one wants. Will a fiver 
do you ? I am rather short just at present, 
but I can spare that much for a week or so." 

" Yes, yes, anything." 

" Ah, to be sure ! You only want a little 
available cash till the will is read. Here 
you are, then (handing him a five-pound note). 
You will not forget me when you come into 
yoiar fortune, will you ? " 

" No, no. Good-bye.** 

"Good-bye then, since you insist on it. 
Or rather au revoir. I say, though. Jack's at 
number seven ; drop him a line if you want 
anything. You know my address when the 
cash is ready." 

Foster shook his head. " I shan't want 
anything, and — and — oblige me, Brookes, by 
not teljing any one that I'm in town, I am 
supposed to be in America, remember tkat^* 

" Good gracious I what can be the matter 
then ? *' 

But he could ask no questions for Foster 
had disappeared. 

" Whatever can have happened ? '* he 
soliloquized as he took his seat in the train. 
" He must be in very hot water indeed, to be 
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ia town and not to let any one know that he 
is there." 

" I am afraid your friend is very ill," said 
the lady, as soon as the train had started. 

" Yes," answered Brookes, " he looks very 
bad indeed, poor fellow." 

" Something seems to be preying on his 
mind ; has he lost any near relation lately ? " 
It was the husband who asked this. 

"He has just lost an aunt." 

"To whom he was devoted, probably," 
remarked the wife. 

" For whom, I have always been given to 
understand, he did not care a straw," 
<5orrected Brookes. 

" How odd ! " 

" Is it not ? and what is, perhaps, still more 
remarkable is the fact that he will benefit 
very considerably by her death, at least, he 
ought to." 

" And yet he is cut up at losing her ? " re- 
marked the husband. 

" Well, he is quite knocked up at some- 
thing." 

"It cannot be about that," said the 
lady, assuming an air of great wisdom; 
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" but, perhaps it is a love affair tliat worries^ 
him." 

" Perhaps/' 

" It must be. When did the aunt die ?'* 

" The aunt ? Oh, didn t I tell you about 
her ? She was the lady who died suddenly 
near R — " 

" You were just going to tell me the cir- 
cumstances of her death when your friend in- 
terrupted,'* said madame. 

" To be sure I The fact is, there is some 
mystery connected with the whole affair^ 
The servants persist in declaring that an evil 
spirit was the cause of her death," cried 
Brookes, laughing. 

" What an idea ! " 

" Absurd, is it not ? The real truth seems 
to be that she died — *^ 

"In a fit?" 

"No, that she poisoned herself.*' 

" Gracious ! What motives could have- 
prompted her to commit such an act ? Is it 
a case of temporary insanity?" asked the lady. 

" Ah, women do the maddest things for the- 
most ridiculous reasons," said the husbands 
** There's no understanding them." 
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His wife stopped him with a look, and then 
continued : 

"How is it known that she poisoned 
herself? " 

" An empty bottle, labelled * Poison,' was 
found with the tea-things in the drawing- 
room, or rather, to speak more correctly, was 
lying beside her glass ; for, it appears, she 
took brandy-and-water that night." 

" Brandy-and-water ? Spirits at night ? 
That explains everything," said the lady, 
holding up her hands in horror. 

"How so?" asked Brookes. "Brandy- 
and-water is not poison." 

" Isn't it, though. Indulgence in spirits, 
sir, is the root of every evil under the 
sun. And at night, too ! Oh, shocking I 
shocking I " 

" It seems to me that her having taken a 
little weak brandy-and-water does not supply 
a motive for committing suicide immediately 
afterwards. Had she taken tea or coffee, 
would it not have been the same ? " 

" No. Though I don't know all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, yet the whole thing is. 
as clear to me now as possible, and I think. 
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when I explain it to you, you will acknow- 
ledge that I am right. As the man-eating 
tiger having once tasted human flesh can 
subsist on nothing else, so she, having once 
tasted brandy, found that she cared for nothing 
else. Having suddenly become aware of this 
terrible fact she was so shocked and horrified 
that she had immediate recourse to poison to 
^nd a life, which, she knew, henceforth, must 
be a misery to her. Do you not agree with 
me, John ?" she asked, turning to her husband. 
■** Is not that explanation the only plausible 
one ? " 

" I suppose so, my dear,'* answered John, 
meekly, and looking as though he * supposed 
not.' 

" I don't suppose. I am sure," said his 
wife, smiling. 

" Your idea is not a bad one," said Brookes, 
io humour her, though, in his own mind, he 
thought it " utter nonsense." ** But I tried 
to explain it in another way. I believe there 
is something in the background which has not 
jet transpired." 

" Very likely. In fact, most probably." 

" Something connected with her past life. 
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Somethiiig which she would not care to have 
known." 

" I could believe anything now that I know 
her partiality for spirits/* said the lady. 

" I have no doubt this * something' had 
been found out by one of the servants, or by 
her nephew, and when she discovered that her 
secret was known, she became so alarmed that 
she destroyed herself. This seems to me 
not at all an unlikely solution of the mystery. 
But, I suppose, we shall never know for a 
certainty.'* 

" What do you say, sir ? " asked Brookes 
(turning to the husband). 

" Oh, I should not like to venture an 
opinion without knowing a few more of the 
particulars of the case," answered that in- 
dividual, discreetly. 

" I think," said the young lady, " that the 
poison might have been taken by accident. 
Some people are so very careless, you 
know." 

" I should hardly think this was an 
accident," said the mother. 

" It would be better for her go od name if 
it were," remarked Brookes. 
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" What is her name, if I may ask ? " 

" Mrs. Wilkinson." 

The lady started and turned pale. 

" Who ? " she cried, nervously. 

"Mrs. Wilkinson. Mrs. Wilkinson, of 
Coombe Hall.'* 

" Oh, indeed ! " she. remarked, trying to 
concpal her agitation and to speak calmly 
and with indifference. Brookes, however, 
had seen her start, and guessed at once that 
she knew something about Mrs. Wilkinson. 

" No one gets violently agitated on hearing 
a name for the first time," he said to himself; 
"there's some mystery here, and I must try 
and find out what it is. I am getting quite 
interested in the affair." 

" Perhaps you know Mrs. Wilkinson ? " he 
asked, in a most innocent manner, but 
watching her face narrowly as he did so. 

There was a slight frown, a momentary 
twitching of the upper lip, that was all as she 
answered in a firm voice. ** Years ago I 
happened to know a Mrs. Wilkinson ; but I 
doubt the lady who is just dead being the 
same person." 

" She might be," said Brookes, carelessly. 
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The lady shook her head. " There is very 
little chance of it/' she replied. 

By this time she had completely regained 
her self-possession, and it would have been 
impossible for any one to have detected any- 
thing in her voice or manner to denote her 
agitation of scarcely five minutes before. 
She was evidently ready to answer any 
number of questions, and to satisfy any 
amount of curiosity. 

Brookes was baffled. He felt sure it would 
be no use to persist in trying to find out more, 
for now she had regained her composure she 
would be quite equal to the task of answer- 
ing every question, and yet tell nothing. 
She seemed to guess what was passing in his 
mind, for she smiled a supercilious smile, as 
much as to say — " Ah, would not you like to 
know what I know ? '* 

" Perhaps, if you were to describe the sort 
of person your friend, Mrs. Wilkinson — " he 
began, determined to make a last effort. 

" I beg your pardon, she was no friend of 
mine, only an acquaintance. The sort of 
person one visits to-day and forgets to- 
morrow," she hastened to remark. 
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Exactly. Nevertheless, you miglifc 
possibly remember her appearance." 

" Were I to take the trouble to remember 
all my acquaintances I should have enough 
to do ; shouldn't I, John ? *' 

" You would, indeed, my dear," answered 
John. 

" It would be rather remarkable if the Mrs. 
Wilkinson you knew, and the Mrs. Wilkinson,^ 
who is just dead, should turn out to be one 
and the same person," said Brookes, thought- 
fully. 

She laughed. '* I really don't see any- 
thing very remarkable in that, supposing it 
were so, which I do not think likely," she 
said. 

Brookes felt annoyed with himself. That 
there was some mystery to find out, he was 
certain, and he ought to have found it out. 
He had delayed. He had given her time ta 
recover her self-possession. That was the 
mistake. If he had only questioned her the 
moment of her agitation he might have forced 
her to betray herself. He might have wrung 
the secret from her. Now it was too late. 

" I should like to hear all the particulars 
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of her death," she said, after a short silence. 
Brookes looked at her closely. She had spoken 
80 calmly and carelessly that he began to 
think he had been wrong in supposing 
there was any mystery. Perhaps, as she said, 
Mrs. Wilkinson had been only an acquaint- 
ance of hers, and the first shock of the an- 
nouncement of her death had startled her ; 
that was all. 

" Perhaps you would like to read the ac- 
count of her death," said Brookes, taking a 
paper out of his pocket and handing it to her. 

"This is yesterday evening's paper," he 
continued. " I kept it to show my friend in 
case he had not seen it." 

Brookes hoped that the expression of her 
countenance, as she read the details, might tell 
him something. She, however, held the paper 
in such a manner as effectually to screen her 
face from view. " You shall not deceive me, 
my fine lady," thought the suspicious Brookes, 
" I will see your face ; you need not try and 
conceal it from me." He waited quietly a 
minute or two, then rose suddenly and lean- 
ing forward, took down a bundle of rugs from 
the bracket overhead, remarking as he did so 
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that he feared it might have fallen on her 
head. Only a momentary glimpse of her face 
could he catch, but it sufficed, and he re- 
seated himself well satisfied with the success 
of his ruse. In that hasty glance he had seen 
that an unpleasant frown disturbed the 
serenity of her countenance, and that her 
cheeks had become unnaturally pale 1 

Presently she folded up the paper and re- 
turned it to Brookes with a cold " Thank 

you;* 

" A curious case, is it not ? " began the 
latter. 

" Yes, rather ; but, of course, there can be 
no doubt that she committed suicide, and for 
the reason that I have mentioned.'* Then, 
turning to her husband, as if to change the 
conversation, she remarked : 

" The wind is subsiding, I think you will 
have a quiet passage after all." 

The husband nodded assent. 

" Are you going abroad ? " asked Brookes. 

"My husband and daughter are going 
for a few weeks to Switzerland. They cross 
over to Calais next week," answered the lady, 
carelessly. 
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"Indeed, and you are not going with 
them ? " said Brookes. 

" No, I cannot bear travelling, I always 
have a headache in the train, and am ill on 
board the steamer." 

" In what part of England do you live ? " 
asked Brookes, inquisitively. 

" In the North. But this is our station, I 
believe. Isn't it, John ? " 

" Yes, my dear," answered John. 

The train drew up at the platform, and she 
got out. The husband followed, and then the 
daughter. As the latter passed Brookes, and 
her profile was turned towards him, he could 
not help remarking that she bore a strange 
resemblance to some one whom he knew well, 
but at the moment he could not recollect to 
whom. Indeed, it seemed as if the face were 
familiar to him, though he was convinced he 
liad never seen the young lady before. He 
shook his head and wondered whether the 
strange mystery, which he was now quite con- 
vinced existed, would ever be solved. He 
leaned out of the window to watch them as 
they hurried down the platform towards the 
luggage van. 
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"Did you know that lady?" asked the 
husband in a whisper. 

"Which lady?" 

" The one about whom you were speaking." 

" Mrs. Wilkinson ? " exclaimed the wife, in 
well-feigned surprise. 

" Yes, Mrs. Wilkinson." 

"No, indeed," answered the wife, "what 
on earth could make you think I knew her ? 
I, of all people in the world 1 " 

"I only fancied, my dear," said the 
husband, meekly. Presently he continued, 
" I was thinking — ^* 

" You're always thinking, John," said his 
wife, sharply. 

" Shall I tell you what ? " 

" If you like." , 

*^ She was poisoned — " 

" And don't we all know that ? " 

" I was going to say poisoned wilfully when 
you interrupted," said the husband, quietly. 

" Poisoned wilfully 1 Good gracious, John I 
Do you mean she was murdered ? Whatever 
in the world could put such an idea into your 
head ? " 

" Well, my dear, everybody has a right to 
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an opinion, and such is nune," muttered the 
husband with assurance. 

" And a very absurd one it is, too.'* 

The husband bowed meekly to hia wife's 
superior judgment. 

"Perhaps," continued the latter, "you 
have even gone so far as to guess who the 
murderer is ? " 

"I have,'* answered the husband, quietly, 
and with an air of assurance. 

" Pray who is he, then ? " 

« The nephew." 

*^ What, the man who was in the carriage 
when we got in ? " 

" The same." 

" Gracious, John ; how can you say such a 
thing ? you quite startle one. The idea of 
my sitting, if only for a few minutes, in the 
same carriage as a murderer, and to think of 
my carrying on a conversation with a 
murderer's friend. Why, John, I wonder 
how you can entertain such an idea for a 
moment ? No, no, Mrs. Wilkinson was not 
poisoned ; she committed suicide, and her 
reasons for so doing I have already ex* 
plained." 
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" It is quite possible," returned the husband^ 
in the tone of voice adopted by those who 
do not believe what they feel obliged to say. 

" It is quite certain," said the wife, autho- 
ritatively, and then the subject dropped, as 
they had neither the time nor the inclination 
for further argument, the luggage demanding^ 
their attention. 

In the meanwhile Brookes was wondering^ 
within himself who the lady could be, and in 
what way she was connected with Mrs. 
Wilkinson. **I would give a thousand 
pounds," he exclaimed, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets as though to see if that sum 
were there, " one thousand pounds (if I had 
it), to have been able to follow up this 
mystery; but, unfortunately, there is now very 
little chance of the truth transpiring, and my 
curiosity will have to remain unsatisfied. 
But what can be the matter with Foster ? 
Something dreadful must have happened. Is 
it a love affair, I wonder, or an affair of 
money ? " 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OONFLIOTING OPINIONS. 

" Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong.*' 

Dbtdik. 

Several days passed and Foster did not leave 
town. He lived in lodgings in an out-of-the- 
way part. His nervousness and restlessness 
did not seem to get a bit better, though he 
tried all the teas, and tonics, and medicines 
(and they were legion) recommended to him 
by his landlady. This kind-hearted, good- 
tempered old soul prepared all her prescrip- 
tions with her own hands, so that she might 
be sure " there was no mistake," as she said, 
and then stood by and saw her patient take 
them. 

" I cannot think whatever can be the matter 
with 'im,** she remarked one evening to her 
bosom friend, another old lady from over the 
way, who had stepped in to " take a drop of 
tea" with her. 
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** He has been falling hin love with some 
young creature who don't care for him, and 
won't have him/' said the friend, who prided 
herself on being able to pronounce the H, and, 
consequently, used it on every possible oc- 
casion. 

" No, Mrs. Bumbles, it's not love that's 
the matter with 'im, I am sure of that, be- 
cause he's none of the things that goes 
with it." 

" Which things ? " 

" Why the letters, and the pictures, and 
the valentines, and the trifles of needlework 
or embroidery, and all the hetcetras, you 
know." 

" Lor', can't you see ? Why they have hall 
been burnt, hor given away." 

" You are generally right, Mrs. Bumbles, 
but not this time. I'll tell you what it is, 
and whatever I suspects is always sure to be 
right, isn't it?" 

" It's what I say," remarked Mrs. Bumbles, 
obstinately. 

" No, it isn't; it's over work. Depend 
upon it he's been a puzzling of 'is poor brains 
with them 'orrible studies, and he 'as well- 
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nigh killed hisself. If I only knew the right 
thing to neutralize the studies, I'll engage I 
would 'ave 'im well again in no time." 

And so these two old women continued to 
argue about the cause of Mr. Foster's miser- 
able state, and Mrs. Bumbles, who was also 
versed in an esculapian art of her own, sug- 
gested various remedies, all of which her friend 
declared were " no use." This, however, was 
only jealousy on her part, as the instant Mrs. 
Bumbles had taken her departure, she set to 
work to prepare several of the medicines that 
had been recommended. But Foster, instead 
of getting better from all these kind atten- 
tions, seemed rather to grow worse. He ate 
scarcely anything, he slept but little, and 
nothing could rouse him from a state of 
-chronic stupor. He was most irregular in 
his habits; one morning he would be up 
before daylight, and the next he would not 
put in an appearance till noon. And when 
lie did come down, whether early or late, he 
-could only, by dint of great persuasion, be in- 
duced to take a few sips of tea and a little bit 
of toast, which, figuratively speaking, was 
not larger than the proverbial pin's head* 
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This was his breakfast. For lunch he would 
take a biscuit or a piece of dry bread, and for 
dinner, or rather supper, the smallest atom 
of meat and a potato. 

" It ain't 'ardly to be wondered at that he- 
is so bad, when food is not taken to keep up 
'is strength," the landlady would say to her^ 
self, with many a shake of the head. 

A day or two after Mrs. Bumble's visit, 
she, the landlady, went to see another friend^ 
a Mrs. Oolock, who had the credit in the 
neighbourhood of knowing everything, and 
who, &he» hoped, would be able to give her a 
little advice about " poor Mr. Foster," and^ 
perhaps, in some way satisfy the curiosity 
she felt concerning him. . 

Mrs. Oolock, fortunately, was at home, 
but surrounded by all the old gossips and 
mischief-makers of the neighbourhood, much 
to Mrs. Binny's disgust. Mrs. Bumbles was- 
there, of course, and the moment she set eyes 
upon her friend, she inquired, in a mysterious 
manner, how the young lover was, in so loud 
a voice that all present heard her. 

" Lor' me, you don't say as Mrs. Binny 'as 
got a lover," exclaimed half-a-dozen matrons* 
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holding up their hands in righteous indig* 
nation. 

" It's only the sick young gentleman as 
came to my lodgings the other day," answered 
Mrs. Binny, angrily, " I am just as certain 
that he is no lover, as I am that my name is 
Binny." 

"Perhaps it isn't Binny," suggested a 
dirty-faced, ill-mannered old hag, winking 
her eye at the assembled guests. 

This caused a general laugh, and then 
Mrs. Colock, holding up her arm that her 
words might receive the attention which she 
considered they deserved, said : 

"I want to hear something about thia 
young man. Let dear Mrs. Binny tell us 
everything she knows about him." 

" I came here to ask your advice," said 
that individual. 

" Well, tell us what we want to know, and 
we, in return, will assistyou with our counsel,"^ 
said the great woman. 

Mrs. Binny then gave her friends all the 
information which she was able to give, 
drawing slightly now and then upon the 
imagination, that her tale might appear more 
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romantic and curious, and excite the necessary 
amount of curiosity. When she had con- 
cluded, Mrs. Colock nodded her head two or 
three times, and then asked whether any one 
ha4 any observations to offer. 

" Yes," said a tall, dark-skinned woman, 
^* if I may be allowed to suggest, I should 
fiay Mrs. B.'s young man was the victim of 
misfortune. He's either lost his money or — ^^ 

" His heart," put in Mrs. Bumbles. 

" Or both," remarked a third. 

" If he ever had them to lose," said Mrs. 
Colock, " has any one another opinion to 
offer ? If so, let us hear it," and she looked 
round at the assembled guests. 

" Might not he be a foreigner in disguise ? '* 
fiaid a little woman, who had not yet spoken, 
** one of they rascally French." 

" No, no, no," vehemently protested Mrs. 
Binny. 

" I have suggested that his heart might be 
broken," said Mrs. Bumbles, with true 
feminine persistence. 

" And I have insinuated that he has none 
to break," returned Mrs. Colock ; " has no 
one else an idea which she will favour us 
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with as to who the young man or gent now 
lodging at Mrs. Binny's is or was ? '* 

" Perhaps he is a policeman in plain 
clothes, or — " 

" A wolf in sheep's clothing. Very likely 
indeed," said the dirty-faced woman, " or 
a serpent that only wants warming to sting. 
Take care Mrs. B. ! Take care 1 I warn you. 
Get rid of your young man." 

" Now," said the great oracle, " if you 
have all done I will give my opinion, the 
result of putting two and two together, and 
finding out that they make four." 

This was a favourite expression of Mrs. 
Colock's on occasions like the present. 

" We hare hall listening," >said Mrs. 
Bumbles, impatiently. 

" I should say he is a terribly high parson ; 
one who has brought himself to his present 
miserable condition by long and oft-repeated 
fastings, and by robbing himself of his proper 
proportion of sleep, to Have Marias and 
Paternosterings at all hours of the night." 

" Exactly, exactly," cried several voices at 
once, " Mrs. B., youVe been harbouring a 
Jesuit in your little box all this time. Look 
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out, or you'll be converted and carried off to 
Rome and the Romans." 

" LorV' said Mrs. Bumbles, much annoyed, 
'' I don't beUeve it." 

" What ! " cried the oracle in a loud voice, 
*^ you do not believe me ! " 

" I do not believe that he is a Jesuit." 

" I never said he was ; it was Mrs. CoUins 
and the others that added that. He is not 
yet a Jesuit, but he is on the right road to 
become one," explained the wise woman. 

" But what am I to do to cure 'im ? " in- 
quired Mrs. Binny. 

" Do ? why make him eat, of course. 
Make him give up his nonsensical folly." 

" But he won't ; he says he 'as got no 
appetite, and if I try and persuade him, he 
only shakes 'is 'ead and tells me as 'ow he 
can't," said the landlady. 

" What nonsense ! Send him out for a 
walk every afternoon, and give him some 
orange bitters, and be sure and make him 
stop his Have Marias and other nonsense. 
Who in their senses would sit up to say Have 
Marias at night ? " 

"Is that all?" 
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" Yes, only I advise you to avoid him as 
you would the plague. He is up to no good, 
I am sure. What on earth should the likes 
of him be doing in such a neighbourhood as 
this, if it isn't mischief ? " 

Shortly after this Mrs. Binny returned 
home. She could not bring herself to believe 
that the oracle's surmises were correct, and 
she resolved, if possible, at once to satisfy 
herself one way or the other. Without 
waiting to take off her bonnet, she went 
straight to Mr. Foster's room and knocked at 
the door. 

At first there was no response, and it was 
not till she had knocked three or four times 
that Foster called out in a voice of evident 
alarm : 

" Who's there ? " 

" It's me, sir, Mrs. Binny. May I come 
hin ? " 

" Are you alone ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Then you may come in." 

Mrs. Binny at once availed herself of the 
permission and entered. She found her 
lodger lying on the sofa (an article of furni- 
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ture, be it observed en passant, which is never 
seen in the sleeping apartments of famished 
lodgings, but which Mrs. Binny had pro- 
vided for Foster as he was so great an in- 
valid) with a lighted candle on a chair by his 
side and a crumpled paper in his hand. His 
face, with the yellow flickering light shining 
full upon it, looked so horribly ghastly and 
emaciated, that the " lady " started, and 
seemed almost afraid to advance. 

**^ Goodness, sir ! " she exclaimed, " you 
do look awful bad." 

"Do I?'' answered Foster, with a sickly 
smile. 

" May I not send for the doctor ? He's such 
a nice young man, he is," said Mrs. Binny, 
persuasively. 

" No, no," returned Foster in a trembling 
voice. 

" But, sir, if you get worse ! You 'ave no 
idea 'ow bad you look." 

" I will T^o^have a doctor, under any cir- 
cumstances. Understand clearly, Mrs. Binny, 
that if you call in a doctor, I will not see 
him." 

So far his evident determination not to see 
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a medical man went to establish Mrs. Colock's 
theory, still the landlady could not agree with 
her. " No," she said to herself, as she 
scanned his features closely, " he don't look 
like one of them society gents, and his illness 
is far more serious than any amount of fast- 
ing could 'ave brought on. No, the disease 
seems to be one of the mind rather than of 
the body. I never felt so curious about any 
one in my life before as I do about 'im. If 
we 'ad lived a few centuries ago I should 
'ave gone and consulted a hastrologer. I 
greatly fear he was bom under an unlucky 
star." 

" Did you want to see me about anything 
in particular ? " asked Foster. Was not this 
a quiet hint for her to leave the room ? Un- 
doubtedly. Then if she wanted to satisfy her 
curiosity she must do so at once. 

" No, sir," she said, apologetically, " I only 
came in to see if you 'appen to want any- 
thing more to-night. P'raps a cupful of good 
broth would do you good." 

" You know I never take anything after 
supper," answered Foster, crossly. 

" Why is it you never eat 'eartily like the 
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other young gentlemen as I 'ave 'ad ? Thej 
would eat, sir, till there was really no satis- 
fying them." 

" Surely, you ought to be better pleased, 
then, at getting a lodger whom a mouthful 
will satisfy. It is to your advantage if I eat 
little." 

" Yes, sir, but I am afraid you don't like 
the food," stammered the landlady, puzzled as 
to what to say. 

" Have I complained ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Then when I do it will be time enough 
for you, ' to fear I don't like it.' You surely 
do not want to charge me more because I eat 
less than* others ? " 

" Oh, no, sir, I only wished to ask you — ^" 

" You know I hate questions, and never 
answer them," said Foster. 

" You need not answer me if you do not 

wish." 

" I shall not do so unless it suits me, you 

may be sure." 

" This^is the question, sir, are you fasting 
on the score of religion ? " 

Foster looked at her for a moment without 
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answering. The question was so strange a 
one, and so totally different from what he 
expected, that he feared it had some hidden 
meaning which he failed to perceive. It is 
most dangerous to be interrogated by old 
women when you have a secret you do not 
wish to divulge. They will leave no stone 
unturned to wrest it from you, and in nine 
cases out of ten they succeed. Foster, only 
too well aware of this fact, knew he must 
be ten times more careful in answering 
Mrs. Binny than he need be in answering 
one of his own sex. 

" I hardly understand you," he said, " ex- 
plain yourself a little more clearly, and then, 
perhaps, I shall be able to answer you." 

" What I mean, sir, is this. Do you fast 
for the sake of getting to 'eaven ? Do you 
abstain from meat because you thinks it 
right ? " 

" Excuse me, I do not abstain from meat." 

" Not quite, but the next thing to it. Do 
you limit yourself to a little atom of meat a 
day, and to proportionately small pieces of 
bread, because you think it is a righteous - 
thing to do?" 
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" In ofclier words you wish to know whetker 
I starve myself purposely ? " 

" Yes, sir ; because I am thinking you'll 
kill yourself if you do." 

" What care I ? To many death is a re- 
lease ; " this he said in a low voice as though 
communing with his own thoughts. 

" You surely do not wish to die, sir ? At 
your age. A young man like you." 

" No, I wish to answer your question, that 
is all. You ask me whether my eating so 
little — not that I was aware I ate less than 
usual — is to be attributed to religious motives* 
To this I answer most emphatically — No ! Is 
that all you want to be told ? Surely such a 
good doctor as you must be aware that when 
a person is as ill as you say I am, he has no 
appetite, and can only eat just sufficient 
to keep body and — and — mind together. Are 
jou satisfied ?" 

" If you could tell me what made you so 
ill, I do not doubt I should be able to cure 
you, or, at least, do you good," said Mrs. 
Binnv. 

Foster shuddered. This then was her plan 
to try and induce him, in an unguarded 
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moment, to betray- his dreadful secret, on the 
plea of trying to cure him. What should he 
«ay ? What should he do ? To invent a love- 
story on the spur of the moment that would 
stand a woman's questionings and cross- 
questionings was impossible. To get angry 
and accuse her of trying to meddle with his 
affairs would only increase her curiosity, and, 
perhaps, excite suspicions which he might 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to explain 
away. To pretend to take her into his con- 
fidence would be the wisest plan ; but how ? 
How ? Should he say that he was hard pressed 
for money (which was certainly true), or would 
that have the effect of making her turn him 
out of doors ? No, she could not send him 
away like a beggar after having taken all the 
pains she had to cure him ; besides he had 
paid her very regularly, and, therefore, she 
had no cause to complain. While he was 
thus meditating as to his answer, she spoke 
again: 

'* Mrs. Colock says if I fed you up with 
good, nourishing food you would get well, but 
you always seem so reluctant to a 'earty 
meal that I don't know *ow to manage it.*' 
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"Who is Mrs. Colock?" he asked^ 
nervously. 

" A friend of mine, sir, and well known in. 
the neighbourhood. She's most wonderfully 
clever ; though about you, sir, she made a 
mistake." 

" What on earth has she been troubling her 
head about me for ? " 

Foster was much vexed at this news, which 
showed him that Mrs. Binny had been goings 
about the neighbourhood, which he had mora 
than once suspected, talking of her new 
lodger " as if," he muttered, " she could 
not mind her own business and leave other 
people's alone." However, she must be 
stopped in this profitless amusement, or he 
would have to leave her lodgings. 

" Mrs. Binny," he began, " what have you 
been telling your neighbours about me ? Do 
you think I desire to have my affairs talked 
about by everybody ? " 

" No, sir, of course not, and I assure you 
I 'ave not been saying anything about you, 
except that you are ill. I thought Mrs. Colock 
might know of something that would do you 
good," answered Mrs. Binny, apologetically. 
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" What nonsense ! " exclaimed Poster, 
testily. " But what did she say was the 
matter with me, pray ? " 

" She said you must 'ave made yourself ill 
by fasting and — " 

" And what ? " he cried, nervously, as she 
hesitated. 

" And night work." 

" What sort of night work ? '* — ho turned 
half-round so as to conceal his face, as he 
asked this question. Could it be murder she 
meant P 

" Aving Marias and Paternosterings." 

*' What do you say ? " he almost screamed. 

« I mean repeating masses of prayers." 

" Is that all ? " he murmured, with a great 
sigh of relief, "and is this the rubbish Mrs. 
Colock has been pouring into your ears r 
You may tell her she never was more mis- 
taken in her life." 

" You do not belong to the society, then ? " 

" Which society ? " 

« Of Jesuits ? " 

" Mrs. Binny, you cannot be serious. You 
are trying to make fun of me." 

" Indeed, sir, T am not. Mrs. Colock told 
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me her opinion, and I thought I would ask 
you whether she is right or not, and so I 
have/* 

Foster considered for some seconds, then 
said: 

" Now listen to me, Mrs. Binny. I am a 
perfect stranger to you, am I not ? " 

" Yes, sir, I never saw you till the other 
day." 

" Very well, remember I have come here 
for quiet, and — and change of air. Do you 
understand ? I am here for a short time as 
a lodger. That is all." 

" Yes, sir, and I am sure I 'ope I do every- 
thing to make you comfortable." 

" I do not choose to, and will not^ have 
you and a lot of other women laying your 
heads together to try and find out who I am^ 
and all about me." 

" Lor', sir, I should not think of doing so." 

" You have been doing it, and I want to 
impress upon you that you must be content 
to know me as Mr. Foster and nothing more." 

"My good, sir, I want to know no more," 
said Mrs. Binny, earnestly ; as she saw that 
she had offended him. 
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" And if I find that you continue to tell 
your friends about my state of health and 
want of appetite, I shall be obliged to leave 
your lodgings, and, what^s more, I shall take 
<5are that none of my friends (and I have a 
good many), shall come here when I leave. 
Do you understand ? " 

" Oh, sir, I would not displease you for the 
world." 

" Very well then, remember what I say, 
and do not come asking me whether I belong 
to a society again or any such trash and non- 
sense." 

Mrs. Binny bowed low. 

" And mind you do not consult any one 
about my health. If I wanted advice I 
should send for a doctor. Had I known 
that the old women of the neighbourhood 
were prescribing for me, I should not have 
taken one of the remedies you made for me." 

" I assure you, sir — " 

" There, that will do. You know my 
wishes. Mind they are not disobeyed." 

Mrs. Binny, seeing she would do no good 
by remaining, bowed again and retired, not 
altogether satisfied with the interview. 
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As soon as the door had closed after her^ 
Foster left the sofa and began to walk up and 
down the room, his head bowed, and his arms 
crossed on his chest. " Like all women she 
cannot exist without chattering about what 
does not concern her," he muttered. " I wish 
I knew what she has been saying about me^ 
1 have not the slightest doubt all the old 
busy-bodies in the place have been holding 
evening consultations as to what my past has 
been. Now the only thing to consider is 
whether I had not better decamp the first 
thing in the morning. . . . But what am I 
to do for money ? I have only a few shillings 
left. What I Dare I write to the solicitors ? 
Yes, for I cannot go." Then he was silent 
for several minutes. 

" Slie thought I had made myself ill for 
the sake of religion ! Oh ! would that I had,, 
instead of — Great Grod 1 could I touch her 
money ? Is it not the price of blood ? Would 
not my fingers refuse to take it ? But I can- 
not starve. No one will give me any. In my 
present state — of — ^health — I could not work. 
Stay, now that I think of it, would not work 
cure me ? Is not work the best remedy for 
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a diseased mind ? Will not work — drown — 
remorse ? Yes ! yes ! then to-morrow I will set 
about finding employment. How often in my 
young days have I been told that idleness i& 
the root of all evil, and now, for the first time, 
I believe it. Had I not been idle and extra- 
vagant I should now be with my wife and 
child — ^happy ! — happy ! " 

And these distressing thoughts filled his 
mind and kept him awake till an early hour 
in the morning. Then he tlirew himself 
dressed upon his bed, and, worn out with 
fatigue and misery, soon slept. 

But even in his sleep his conscience smote 
him ! 



CHAPTER V. 

WILL THIS DRBADPgL TOBTUBB NBYBB BND ? 

** Henoe> horrible shadow ! 

Unreal mockery, henoe ! Why so — being g^ne, 

I am a man again." 

— Shaubspkule. 

Poster did not leave Mrs. Binny's tender care 
the following morning, but he went out on 
business, wliich, in plain EngUsh, means that 
he went in search of employment. The old 
proverb, '* Where there's a will there's a 
way," was never better exemplified than in 
this instance ; for he set out with the deter- 
mination to find work, and in a very short 
time his efforts were crowned with success. 
He got an engagement as clerk in a large ex- 
port firm, on a salary sufficient to satisfy his 
immediate wants. This was all he required. 
It was with a feeling of relief that he went 
down to the office early on Monday morning 
to begin work. " Perhaps," he murmured, 
" with hard work I may be able to drown 
•care ! In process of time I may forget — I " 
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The days came and went with unchanging 
monotony ; only they were growing shorter 
and shorter. It was early autumn when he 
first entered the office, and it was the end of 
October when he entered it for the last time. 
For days and days he debated within himself 
as to whether or not he should write to Mrs. 
Wilkinson's solicitors to enquire about her 
will. One moment he decided to do so, and 
commenced a letter, but before it was finished 
he had changed his mind, and what he had 
written he destroyed. At length, however, 
he took a final resolve to write, and wrote ; 
and posted the letter at once. He told the 
solicitors that he had been very ill, that he 
" was slightly better now, but still far from 
well, or he would have called upon them in 
person to learn all the sad particulars of his 
aunt's death, which event had only just been 
brought to his notice.'* He was anxious to 
know if the will had been read, and, if so, to 
whom her property had been bequeathed, tod 
80 on, and so on. 

The last post, the following day, brought 
him an answer he was far firom expecting. 
The solicitors " begged to acknowledge the 
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receipt of Mr. Foster's letter, and to inform 
iim that the will of their late client, Mrs. 
Wilkinson, had been read in due course, and 
that the estate near R — , and another estate 
in the North, were bequeathed to Miss 
Constance Emily Woodhouse, daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs. John Woodhouse, of Wind- 
thorpe Hall, near S — , Yorkshire, for her 
sole use and benefit," and to him (Mr. Foster) 
was " bequeathed the sum of one hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum, the interest of 
money advanced on mortgage," which, they 
further explained, would revert to Miss 
Woodhouse on his death. The letter con- 
cluded in these words — " We received from 
the late Mrs. Wilkinson, shortly before her 
death, a sealed packet with instructions to 
keep the same till one month after her 
funeral, and then, as soon after that as you 
should favour us with a call, to deliver it into 
your hands. This packet we therefore desire 
to deliver over to you, personally, any day 
that may be convenient to you to call and 
receive it." 

"A sealed packet for me — for me?" 
muttered Foster, " and only one hundred and 
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fifty pounds per annum ! Is it for this that I 
have stained my hand? Everything given 
to a Miss Woodhouse, a hundred and fiftieth 
<;ousin, perchance, and I — her nephew — I get 
nothing I " 

The next day he went to receive the sealed 
packet. Oh, what a trying ordeal he had to 
undergo at the office of Messrs. Henders, 
Parkers, and Co., the solicitors ! He saw one of 
the partners, a little stout man, with piercing, 
venomous-looking eyes, who somehow con- 
trived to ask the most awkward and disagree- 
able questions, and who, for some reason, 
seemed to be trying to confuse and discom- 
pose his late client's nephew by every means 
in his power. 

Foster gave a sigh of relief when, after an 
age, as it seemed to him, he was permitted to 
depart, and two more sighs of relief when he 
found himself in the street. Several times 
he had almost betrayed his awful secret under 
the Uttle man's searching glance and terrible 
cross-examination, which he designated by 
the somewhat common title of " a few 
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inqumes, 
**Once I gave myself up for lost," 
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Foster exclaimed, with a shudder, as h& 
entered his lodgings, " and, even now, T am 
not sure that I did not make some mistake^ 
Fool that I was, to venture into such a 
lion's den when a careless word might cost 
me my life. But it is cold, I am shivering all 
over ! I must have a fire." 

In a few minutes the fire was lighted, and 
Foster seated in front of it with the sealed 
packet in his hand. 

He turned it over and over, and sideways 
and endways several times. He held it up to 
the light. He felt it, and he read his own 
name on it written in Mrs. Wilkinson's small 
cramped hand. As he read, he fancied the 
words moved ; the lines of the letters became 
lines of fire ; they writhed and twisted like 
snakes. Soon the heads of these loathsome 
reptiles began to assume a human shape ; at 
first, shadowy and indistinct, but presently 
the features grew clear and unmistakable, the 
hair appeared, the wrinkles on the forehead 
were defined, the flaming, wicked eyes of the 
serpents changed into the dull grey eyes of 
Mrs. Wilkinson. Her eyebrows, too, were 
there. Nothing was wanting. 
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With a cry of agony and horror, Foster 1 et 
fall the packet. " Mercy 1 mercy ! " he 
moaned, " will this dreadful torture never 
end ? " And the lips of the faces in the 
vision seemed to answer in a mocking chorus, 
" Never ! never 1 " " Stop 1 silence 1 " he 
screamed, the terrible anguish that he felt 
depriving him for the moment of reason. 
"Ha! hal ha! perish! perish!'* he cried 
with a demoniacal laugh as he stamped 
furiously again and again on the packet. 
But stamp as he would he could not destroy 
the vision, the faces only grew the more 
distinct, the more horrible, the more hideously 
natural. The miserable man fell on his knees 
and bowed his head to the ground. " I am 
mad," he sobbed, " I see things that do not 
exist. When will it end ? " For several 
minutes he remained in the same position 
shedding the bitter tears of anguish and 
remorse. When, at last, he staggered to his 
feet the delirium had passed, and the packet 
was lying on the ground crushed and torn. 
The faces had disappeared, the snakes were 
nowhere to be seen, and the letters which 
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composed his name had returned to their 
natural size, shape and colour. 

" Oh, God, I thank Thee ! " he exclaimed, 
fervently clasping his hands together. Then 
he threw himself on to the sofa and lay there 
for some time with his eyes closed. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Binny knocked at 
his door to tell him his supper was ready. 
He started up. " Have I been dreaming or 
did I lose my reason ? but — Oh ! oh ! Help 1 
help 1 help ! " 

The landlady rushed in on hearing his 
screams and found him standing in the centre 
of the room with up-lifted arm, and eyes 
staring and bloodshot. His countenance 
was expressive of the most abject fear, his 
left hand was clenched behind his back, 
and his mouth was half open, showing 
his teeth. Mrs. Binny ran up to him and 
caught him by the arm — "What is the matter, 
sir ? Are you unwell ? Speak ! what has 
frightened you?" she cried. 

" Look 1 lookl look ! " he hissed, pointing 
in the direction of the grate. 

Mrs. Binny did look but could see nothing 
alarming or unnatural anywhere. Surely it 
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could not be the bright, cheerful blaze of the 

fire that terrified him so, and yet, if not that — 

what? 
"Calm yourself, Mr. Foster; there is 

nothing to be afraid of," said the landlady, 

soothingly. 
" Are you blind, woman, see there ! There ! 

Oh, misery ! She laughs 1 she laughs at 
me — ! Look ! look ! " 

Mrs. Binny held up her apron in front of 
his face ; but with a yell of rage and misery he 
seized it and tore it into shreds in a moment, 
whereupon the landlady retired to the far 
end of the room. She began to feel very uneasy 
in her mind about her lodger. She had heard 
him scream suddenly, she had seen him start 
excitedly to his feet without any apparent 
cause often and often before, but behave like 
this — never 1 She desired, above all things, 
to avoid anything approaching a scene in her 
house. It would be known for miles round 
in less than an hour, and her life would be 
worried out of her by her friends and 
neighbours for the next month at least ; 
besides, she would lose her lodger, a matter of 
no small importance with winter coming on. 
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It would not be at all advisable, therefore, to 
call for help, at least, not yet. She must 
wait a few minutes and see whether his fit, or 
whatever it was, would not pass off and leave 
him in possession of his sober senses. If it 
did she would be able to make use of his 
words to try and induce him at some future 
time to tell her what the great secret of 
his life had been ; for some wonderful secret 
she now no longer doubted there was. If, 
on the other hand, the fit did not pass off, 
but got worse, she would, of course, be 
obliged to send for the doctor, and be guided 
by him as to whether he might remain in her 
lodgings, or whether it would be necessary to 
seud him to the hospital. With these 
thoughts passing through her mind she 
naturally watched the terrified man with great 
interest not unmixed with fear. He was not 
long silent, however, and showed no signs of 
recovering his right senses. 
' " Her face I Her face ! See ! See I 
Leave me." He rushed over to Mrs. Binny 
and seized her by the wrist. " Come here," 
he said, " and look. No 1 no ! Stop. She 
is coming towards me. Mercy I " and he re- 
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treated trembling into the far comer of the 
room. 

" Come, come, Mr. Foster ; you are mis- 
taken, there is no one here but me, your land- 
lady, Mrs. Binny. Do not be afraid. Nothing 
shall 'arm you. I will shut the windows, and 
then you will not see anything." And, so say- 
ing, she proceeded to close the shutters. No 
sooner had she done so than, with a heart- 
rending cry, her lodger sprang towards the 
grate, seized the poker, and struck the burn- 
ing coal furiously several times. " Gro I 
Tanish I Away I Hateful vision 1 '' he 
screamed, " I will crush thee into pieces. 
Wilt thou still torment me ? Am I to have 
no peace ? I see thee in the morning. I see 
thee when working. I see thee in the 
evening. I see thee at night. I see thee in 
my dreams. Thou art ever present. Thou 
art revenged 1 Enough I Enough I Merciful 
Lord, spare me I — forgive. Oh, how I suffer ! " 

The tone of despair in which these words 
were uttered was so piteous that Mrs. Binny 
could not restrain her tears. 

"Miserable man!" she muttered in a chok- 
ing voice, "what a fearful life his must havebeen. 
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"What terrible misfortunes 'ave overwhelmed 
'imi Good God, Thou knowest what 'is 
crime 'as been! Thou hearest *is piteoua 
pleading for mercy I Spare 'im — spare *im 
for the sake of Thy dear Son. We 'ave all 
need of forgiveness. We 'ave all sinned. 
Then forgive 'im. 'Ave mercy on 'im. He 
suffers 1 He suffers ! '' 

Soon he threw down the poker, and rushing^ 
to the window, pulled it open, and leaned out. 
Mrs. Binny, thinking he was going to spring 
out, ran forward to try and prevent him. 

He held his hands to his forehead and 
panted for breath. " Oh — oh — " he moaned,. 
"I — feel — better — ^now — my senses are re- 
turning — the air revives me — oh ! — I — shall 
recover. In another — minute I — should — 
have gone mad ! If the awful scenes through 
— ^which — I have — just passed are — repeated 
I shall — die — ^I must lie down. . . . What I 
you here, Mrs. Binny, then I am lost I 
Woman I Wretch I Traitor ! " he screamed, 
seizing her by the arm with a grasp of iron^ 
" What are you doing here ? Have you 
heard — ? Speak I Answer instantly." 

" You screamed for help, sir, and I came 
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in,*' answered Mrs. Binny, coolly, looking him 
full in the face. 

" I have betrayed myself,'* he moaned, re- 
laxing his grasp. " It is as well, perhaps ; 
miserable wretch that I am. Gro I " 

Mrs. Binny did not move. 

" Do you not hear me ? Go ! Go quickly 
before my resolution changes, and I do you 
some injury. Oh, those who — who — '* 

"Mr. Foster 1" 

" For pity's sake leave me. . Come what 
may I must now be alone. If you are here 
to watch me I can only swear to you — that I 
will not make an attempt to escape. Now 
go — What ! will not my oath satisfy you 
(seeing that she still did not move), then I 
shall have to put you out of the room by 
force. Do you hear? Go ! go 1 " 

" Listen, Mr. Foster," said the landlady, 
boldly, " you ask me to leave the room, you 
accuse me of being 'ere as a spy to watch 
you- " 

" Is it not then true, that knowing my 
miserable secret you — ^you would ruin me? " 

" I do not know it," cried Mrs. Binny, 
hastily. 
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" What I you do not know it ? I did not 
tell it to you in my delirium ? " 

" No, sir, you did not," answered the land- 
lady, slowly. 

" Oh, you joke I You deceive me ! For 
pity's sake tell me the truth — the truth ! " 

" I've done so." 

Foster looked at her for several seconds 
without speaking, then he said, " Mrs. Binny, 
I believe you. I am sure you would not 
deceive one who has never done you any 
harm. Forgive my suspicions. And now, 
one thing more. Will you promise me to 
keep secret what you have witnessed this 
evening ? If any one asks you how I am 
you will say that I am better, but still very 
weak. Will you do this for me ? " 

" But, Mr. Foster, that is 'ardly true. You 
are worse, much worse, and you know you 
are. As to your fit of this evening it 
frightened me very much I confess, and at 
one time I really thought you must — must 
be—" 

" Mad. You are right, Mrs. Binny ; I was 
mad — raving mad — for a few minutes, but 
the fit is over now, and I am in my right 
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inind once more, I received bad news 
to-day, that is what upset me." 

" Then come down and eat your supper. A 
•cap of tea will do you good." 

" What ! do you think I could eat or drink 
after all I have just gone through ? No, no, 
food would choke me. I shall lie down on the 
fiofa. I can do nothing else. I am trembling 
fitiU. Help me, Mrs. Binny I help ! I shall 
faint. I — I feel — my legs — sinking under 
me. Help me to the sofa." 

Mrs. Binny gave him her arm and led him 
to the sofa. " You really should let me send 
for the doctor," she said. " FU run and fetch, 
^im in a moment, if you'll allow me." 

" No, I have told you over and over again 
that I want no doctor." 

" But, sir, if you were to die ? " 

" What matter ? Mrs. Binny you fatigue 
me by making me talk." 

" Shall I go and see 'im and explain the 
particulars of your case to him, and ask his 
advice ? P'raps it would be possible for 'im 
to tell what is the matter with you, and to 
prescribe for you without 'aving seen you* 
Something must be done, you know, sir." 
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" Nothing must be done. You will make- 
me angry with your nonsense, Mrs. Binny.. 
I will have nothing whatever to say to a 
doctor. Do you hear ? — nothing I " 

The landlady shook her head. She was 
sorely perplexed. She did not like the idea 
of calling in a medical man in direct opposition 
to his wishes, and she could not bear to think 
that he might die any moment, and she 
would be blamed for not insisting on having 
a doctor ; for a gentleman, as the sick man 
evidently was, must have relations of some 
sort somewhere, who would be sure to make 
enquiries as to the state of his health previous 
to his death, she thought. 

"Mr. Foster," she said, resolutely, "I 
cannot let you die. Only think, what would 
your relations say. Would they not blame 
me?" 

" I have already told you my wishes — my 
commands. Disobey them at your peril." 

" I don't want to disobey you, sir ; but, as- 
I said, your relations — " 

" I have none." 

" No relations, Mr. Foster ? Absolutely 
none ? Are you then alone in the world ? " 
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•* Yes/' he answered, hesitatingly, " besides 
even supposing I had, do you think they 
would care how, when, or where I died ? No, 
Mrs. Binny, relations are not like that, at 
least, mine are not." 

" Groodness, sir, what do you mean ? "^ 
exclaimed the landlady, holding up her hands 
in astonishment at what, according to her 
ideas, was an extraordinary statement. She 
— ^lucky woman ! — ^had been blessed with 
parents who adored her, and with uncles and 
aunts who were truly kind to her. No wonder^ 
then, that >she considered Foster's remark 
unjust and unnatural. 

How often do we find true affection and 
kindness existing amongst relations in the 
middle and lower classes, and bitterness- 
and hatred in the upper? And how dif- 
ferent, as a rule, is the love felt for sons 
and daughters by humble parents to that 
felt for their offspring by parents of high 
estate ? The former think they cannot do too 
much for their children ; the latter think they 
cannot do too little. The poor always have their 
children about them from the time they are 
bom till they are grown up, and sometimes 
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even after they are their own masters. They 
cannot afford to have nurses and governesses 
for their daughters, or to send their sons to 
boarding schools. What is the result ? 
Simply this. The mother who has nursed 
Tier child to sleep in her arms, the father who 
has danced his child on his knee, the elder 
sister who has watched the infant at odd 
times, the elder brother who has made 
whistles and playthings for "baby," soon leam 
not only to take an interest in it, but to really 
love it. The mother, in after years, thinks of 
the time when the poor child was sick. She 
remembers how she watched beside its little 
cradle night after night. She recalls to mind 
the tears of joy she shed when the doctor 
pronounced the one word, " Better." She can 
never forget the day she took it out for a 
walk that the warm sunshine and the balmy 
air might complete the cure. No wonder, 
then, that she loves the child, now developed 
into the tall, handsome man, or the fair, bright- 
eyed girl. No wonder! No wonder, when 
the child's every joy and every sorrow is 
known to her. No wonder, when she is the 
flharer of its griefs and its pleasures. No 
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prouder, when she divides with it the humble 
meal, when her fingers toil to keep it clothed. 
And the father, what a flutter of pleasure 
must he not feel when, after the day's work 
is over, and he returns to his home, he finds 
his little ones are waiting and watching for 
him — watching to throw themselves into his 
arms and kiss him — waiting to clamber on to 
his knee and nestle in his lap — watching to 
run and meet him, and greet him with a fond 
" Papa ! " And he loves them — he must love 
them. But amongst the rich, how often does 
it happen that the mother takes no interest in 
the welfare of the child. A stranger nurses 
it when an infant. A stranger soothes it 
when in pain. A stranger teaches it to walk. 
A sfi-anger hears its first attempt to speak. A 
stranger praises it when it has been good, and 
punishes it when it has done wrong. A 
stranger is told its little secrets — ^its pleasures, 
its sorrows. A stranger is to it as a mother 
and a father. So when, as time goes on, it 
is sent to school, do not strangers steal 
that love which it would have bestowed on 
its parents, had they but taught it to do so. 
And thus it grows up, one might almost say^ 
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without knowing either father or mother. 
At first the feelings it entertains for them 
-are those of indifference, but, alas 1 in too 
many cases indifference gives place to dislike, 
arud dislike changes to bitterness, and bitter- 
ness is succeeded in the end by positive 
hatred, which time only serves to increase ! 
And, more unfortunate still, the son, never 
having been loved by his father, cannot 
apply to him for aid and counsel when he 
finds himself in difficulties, and has, therefore, 
to apply to those whose only object it is to get 
him into their power that they may ruin him. 
Then, perhaps, the father unwillingly comes 
forward, not to help his son, for his ruin is 
often a matter of indifference to him, but to 
save the family name from dishonour ! Is 
not this sad, and is it not true ? 

Mrs. Binny, who had been brought up in 
the bosom of her family, who loved all her 
relations, and was loved by all, could not 
understand Foster's bitter words. Those 
who loved their parents cannot understand 
why others should not do so also. It seems 
to them the most natural, the most christian, 
the most obligatory duty of a son or 
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daughter. No wonder, then, the landlady 
-exclaimed, " Goodness, sir ! what do you 
mean ? " when Foster told her that if he had 
relations they would not care " how, when, or 
where he died." 

Do you really mean, sir," she asked, 

that your relations would not be anxious to 
know what happened to you if you were — " 

" If I were to die. My dear Mrs. Binny, 
you quite surprise me. When did you ever 
meet with parents who cared what became of 
their children ? " he asked, a great bitterness 
in his tone. 

" Mr. Foster, you cannot be serious. There 
is no mother worthy of the name who does 
not think of 'er children with affection and 
tenderness," said the good woman. 

"How little you know the world," re- 
turned Foster, sadly and slowly. 

" But, sir, do you mean to say that now-a- 
days parents do not love their children ? Is 
there a father who is not proud of a good son?" 

Foster winced as though a knife were thrust 
into him. 

" A good son," he repeated in a low, melan- 
choly voice, " a good son ! " 
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"Yes, sir, a good son, and if the son is nofc 
good it is the parents' fault ; he has been 
badly brought up." 

" You think that, do you ? do you ? " he 
cried, leaning forward and looking earnestly 
into her face, " do you think that if a son 
turns out badly it is the father's fault ? " 

" Yes," was the answer, " I think so." 

" In your opinion are not some children by 
nature bad ?— wicked even ? " 

His look as he asked this question was on© 
of feverish impatience. 

" Why do you inquire of me — me, a poor 
ignorant woman who, as you yourself say, 
have had no experience of the mighty 
world ? " 

He fell back on to the sofa with a great sigh- 

" True," he murmured, " true I How can 
she know ? But you can tell me what you 
think. Tell me what is the general opinion 
here." 

" Do you ask as a father or as a son ? " in- 
quired Mrs. Binny, not knowing how to 
answer him, and fearful that what she said 
would offend him, and, perhaps, bring on 
another of those dreadful fits. 
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** No matter. Tell me what you think and 
tell me truly.*' 

Mrs. Binny paused a moment to consider, 
and then answered : 

" My idea 'as always been that a father 
should by precept and example, teach 'is son 
to be a good, kind, and useful boy—" 

" Yes, yes, I know that. It is not what I 
asked you," cried Foster, impatiently. " Is the 
father to blame for the son's misdeeds in after 
Hfe? That is the all-important question I 
wish you to answer." 

" It seldom 'appens that the son turns 
out really badly if he 'as been properly 
brought up, therefore — " 

" Therefore the father is morally guilty of 
any — any — any harm the son may do when he 
has left the paternal roof. That is what you 
mean? Oh, tell me quickly ! quickly ! " cried 
Foster, excitedly. 

" Sir, I would not go as far as to say that, 
I think both are to blame." 

" But there may be some excuse for the son. 
His father neglected him. He was not pro- 
perly brought up. He could not distinguish 

TOL. II. I 
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between right and wrong. He knew no 
better," added Foster, hastily. 

" There can be no excuse for wrong doing. 
I cannot believe that any man who sins does 
not know that he is doing so. It is true that 
an ignorant person might break some minor 
detail of the law without being aware that he 
does it or intending to do so, but no one can 
commit a crime — steal, forge, or murder, for 
instance — and declare that he knew no better. 
No, conscience would warn 'im. But what's 
the matter, Mr. Foster ? Are you fainting ? 
Help ! Help ! " 

The wretched man had fallen back and was 
lying with his eyes shut, apparently insen- 
sible. Mrs. Binny, in great alarm, bent 
down over him and laid her hand on his fore- 
head. 

" Merciful Heavens ! " she cried, " I 'ave 
killed 'im ! " 

And, indeed, any one at the first glance 
would have said, "He is dead," so ghastly 
and corpse-like were his features. 



CHAPTER VI. 



MBS. BINNY's pet DOCTOR. 



" Cans't thon not minister to a mind diseas'd ; 

Flack from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Baze out the written troubles of the brain 

And with some sweet obliyions antidote, 

Cleanse the stiifPd bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? " 

Shakespeabi. 

Foe half an hour or more Foster remained in 
a state of stupor. When he opened his eyes 
the first person he perceived was a doctor. 
He started and nearly fainted away again. 
"Vile woman ! " he muttered, " she has dis- 
obeyed me and I am — ^lost." 

For a few seconds he remained quiet, then 
sat up and looked round for Mrs. Binny. 
She was not in the room at the moment, but 
entered shortly afterwards. Seeing that her 
lodger had recovered consciousness she spoke : 

"How are you now, sir?" she inquired, 
" better, I 'ope." 

" Yes/' answered Foster, curtly. 
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" I gotsucli a dreadful fright, sir ; I almost 
lost my 'ead," she said, half apologetically. 

" Indeed ! '* returned Foster, with indifEer* 
ence. 

** Yes, I 'ave not recovered yet." 

** And what frightened you ? " 

" You, sir," 

" I ! why should I frighten you ? " inquired 
Foster, with astonishment. 

" Hush I " said the doctor, " do not excite 
yourself just at present." 

" But I must be answered," cried Foster in 
a loud voice. 

•* Tell him something to pacify him," said 
the doctor aside to Mrs. Binny. . 

" Your features were so ghastly and corpse- 
like, and you lay so motionless that: — " 

" That you disobeyed me, wretch that you 
are 1 " and with these words the miserable man 
lay down again and kept silence. 

** Can you make out what is the matter 
with 'im ? " inquired Mrs. Binny of the doctor, 
in a whisper, " he is bad, isn't *e ? " 

" Very biad ! " was the answer. 

" Then what is the matter with 'im ? " cried 
the good woman again. 
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The doctor shook his head in a business- 
like way. 

" He has greater need of a clergyman than 
a doctor," he answered. 

" A clergyman ! Is it then true, after all, 
what Mrs. Oolock says ? " 

" What does she say ? '* he inquired, for 
though, as was only to be expected, he had 
heard rumours of the oracle's opinion haying 
been asked, yet* his informafnts were so 
numerous and their reports so conflicting, 
that he had not been able to ascertain what 
the opinion really was, and, of course, with- 
out knowing positively what it was, could not 
say whether he agreed with it or not. 

" Surely you must 'ave 'eard," said Mrs. 
Binny, in a very low voice. 

" I have heard, but so much that I know not 
what to believe," answered the doctor, in an 
equally low voice. " Let us move away from 
the sofa," he added, *^ so as not to disturb 
our patient." 

He laid a special emphasis on the '^our" 
by way of compliment to the good woman. 

" Yes, you may well say our patient," re- 
turned she, proudly, " for I *ave dosed 'im 
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and nursed *im ever since he came 'ere, but 
nothing do seem to do 'im good." 

"I have not the slightest doubt your 
treatment was excellent," said the doctor, 
thinking, however, in his innermost heart, as 
all doctors do, exactly the contrary. " I could 
not have done him more good myself, I am 
sure." 

" Gome, come, Mr. Lee, don't say that or 
I shall think you are chaflBng me," cried Mrs. 
Binny, very pleased that he did say it. 

** It is a pity you couldn't be a doctor," 
said the young man, for at that time women- 
doctors had hardly come into fashion. 

" Perhaps I may become one," she 
answered. "But now tell me about Mr. 
Foster." 

" You were to tell me about the oracle's 
opinion, you know." 

" To be sure. She thinks he is a Jesuit." 

"What an idea," muttered the doctor, 
sotto voce. 

" I said from the first sha was wrong ; but 
you seem to agree with 'er." 

"II" 

"Yes." 
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** I disagree with her in toto^ 

** But you said he wanted a clergyman, or 
something of that sort." 

" Exactly ; but what has that to do with his 
being a Jesuit ?" 

Mrs. Binny could not say, but still she 
thought it had. " What would you imply, 
then, by saying he wanted a clergyman?" 
she asked. 

" Why, that his mind is more diseased than 
his body." 

In other words, that he is mad ? " 
No, not always ; but there are times when 
he must be quite insane." 

" As he was when you came in ? " 

" One can hardly say that he was insane 
then, for he was unconscious.'* 

" What a man you are. You say things 
and then try to excuse them," cried the land- 
lady, somewhat impatiently. 

The doctor smiled. " You are not quite right, 
Mrs. Binny," he said. " I make statements, 
and you draw wrong conclusions from them." 

"Well, well; it's all the same. The 
question is, what is to be done with *im?" 
(pointing to the sofa). 
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" Get rid of him as quickly as you can,*' 
replied the other, confidentially. 

" What 1 " stammered the landlady, utterly 
confounded at this unexpected answer, "I 
'ardly understand you." 

" Send him away. Give him notice to 
quit. Despatch him ofE bag and baggage.'* 

" But why ? Is he dangerous ? Would he 
arm mer 

"Hush, not so loud. I can only repeat 
what I said before. Send him away." 

" I cannot. Winter is coming on, and my 
lodgings would lie empty." 

" Better an empty house than a bad 
tenant." 

"But he is not a bad tenant, or rather 
lodger." 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. " Tou 
have asked my advice, I have given it; that 
is all. Follow it or not, as you please." 

Mrs. Binny opened her eyes to their fullest 
extent. It did not seem to her within the 
bounds of possibility that Dr. Lee, usually so 
meek and so mild, could answer so curtly 
now. It was quite the correct thing to ask 
his advice, and then wilfully, to disregard it* 
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IVTiat could lie mean by presuming to speak 
to her thus ? " You have asked my advice. 
I have given it ; that is all. Follow it or not, 
as you please." What impertinence for him 
to use such words ! Perhaps he had advised 
her to get rid of the poor man that he might 
take him in as a lodger himself I Send him 
away, indeed. The idea ! Why not as well 
say — " Give up taking lodgers." This piece 
of advice would be as good as the other. 
At least, so she thought. 

" I 'ardly comprehend your meaning," she 
muttered, too much taken aback to speak 
plainly. " You are trying to injure my lodger's 
character behind *is back, which isn't right." 

" Excuse me, my dear Mrs. Binny, I have 
taken away no one's character." 

" You 'ave accused Mr. Foster of — of — " 

" Of what ? " inquired the doctor, smiling 
blandly as he saw that she was working her- 
self into a fury, and he rather enjoyed seeing 
her in that enviable state. 

"Well, you know what I mean," she cried 
aloud, forgetting, apparently, that he, about 
whom they had been arguing, was present, 
and, if he did hear, would be very angry. 
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" How should I know ? " 

" Now, young man, you must be aware- 
that your advice is worthless, and that I shall 
not follow it." Her calling him "young 
man " was a sure sign that she was out of 
temper. In using the words she fully be- 
lieved she " cut him to the quick," and 
"punished him tremendously." He, the 
great doctor of the place, he, the bosom 
friend of old and young, he, the confidant 
of half the ladies, he. Dr. Lee, to be called 
" young man " ; surely he must acutely 
suffer; surely he would foam and boil 
with rage ; surely he must be so annoyed 
that he would take care not to annoy others- 
in future. But, no ! Strange to say, he did 
not seem to care. No, certainly not, for ha 
smiled and chuckled. Mrs. Binny had used 
the words some half-dozen times before, but,, 
to her unmitigated astonishment, had never 
found that he cared or winced under them as 
he should have done. The only way she could 
explain this stoical indifference to so terrible 
a thrust, was by supposing that he did not 
fully comprehend how terrible it was. With^ 
out doubt this was the true explanation^ 
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There are many like her in the world wha 
think they must hurt the feelings of their 
friends by using certain words or phrases, 
and therefore use them. And they cannot 
understand why the " friends '* are not put 
out of temper when " they should be, if they 
were like other individuals." 

Dr. Lee contented himself with a smile, 
and turned away from the landlady. " Well, 
how do you find yourself, sir, now ? " he in- 
quired of his patient, who was still lying on 
the sofa with his eyes closed. 

"I was almost asleep," said the latter, with 
aweary sigh, " but I fancy I heard a confused 
murmur of voices. Was I right ? " 

"Mrs. Binny and myself were having a 
Uttle chat," answered the doctor, softly. 

" Indeed, and about what, pray ? " 

" Well, really, sir, I hardly know. About 
thmgs in general, I suppose." 

"Not about me and my afEairs, I hope? " 
He asked this in a trembling voice. 

" Only about your health, sir." 

" Oh ! And what do you say is the matter 
with me ? " 

" Perhaps I ought to ask you a question or 
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two, sir, before I give you my opinion. In the 
first place, I should like to know whether — ?" 

" You will know nothing." 

" But, sir, it will be impossible for me to 
prescribe for you unless you tell me what you 
ieel, and what you think has made you ill." 

" Then do not prescribe for me at all," was 
the curt answer. 

The doctor reflected a moment. It was 
evident to him that Mr. Foster's illness was 
not caused by bodily ailment or any impru- 
dence in his style of living. There was 
something preying on his mind, and giving 
him no peace by night or by day. This 
something was so terrible that unless he 
could " cast it off at once and for ever," it 
would very shortly drive him mad, or kiU 
him. The doctor was fond of mysteries, and 
wondered whether it would be possible to 
solve this one. He feared not, but still he 
determined to try. His day's work was over, 
and he thought he could not spend an hour 
or two more agreeably than by trying to 
induce his new patient to confide in him. 
JHe drew a chair towards him and sat down. 

^' A professional man's time is worth some- 
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tiling at any hour/' said Foster, as a hint for 
his departure. 

" Quite true, sir, but I never attend patient 
Number Two till I have done with patient 
Number One." 

" If you call me Number One, I think I 
may safely say you have done with me for 
this evening," said Foster. 

" You forget, sir, I have not prescribed for 
you." 

" I understood you to say you could not 
do so." 

The doctor bit his lip, and for a moment 
did not answer. 

" I did not say that, or, at least, I did not 
mean it," he muttered. 

" Then you now think you can prescribe ? " 
asked Foster, sharply. 

Yes, sir, if you will — " 
Mrs. Binny, give the doctor a piece of 
paper, a pen, and an inkstand, that he may 
write the prescription," interrupted the sick 
man, with admirable self-possession. 

"But, sir, you must give me a few 
particulars." 

" As to what you are to write down ? " 
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**No, as to what you feel, as to what 
l)rought on the fit, etc." 

" I feel weak, dejected, miserable." 

"What else?" 

" What more would you have ? Great 
Heavens I is not thatenough ? " 

" I must know what makes you miserable, 
and how long you have been so.*' 

" No matter. It ought to be sufficient to 
know that misery exists without seeking to 
find out the cause." 

" If I knew the cause I might remove it." 

" Great God, what does he say I Kemove 
the cause of my misery ? Oh, impossible ! 
Impossible ! Thou alone couldst do it." 

" I might try," persisted the doctor, becom- 
ing every moment more and more curious. 

"No! no!" 

" You have something weighing on your 
mind?" 

" Hush ! hush ! how do you know it ? " 

" I can tell it by your face, by your voice, by 
your manner," answered the doctor, secretly 
rejoicing at having, as he believed, gained 
his purpose, which was to be taken into 
Foster's confidence. 
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The sick man passed his hand across his 
forehead, as though to collect his thoughts, 
then said : « I am wasting your time. You 
•can do me no good." 

** If you would tell me, perhaps — ^" began 
the doctor. 

" Where is Mrs. Binny ? " asked the sick 
man, suddenly, to turn the conversation. 

" She has left the room. We are quite 
alone, so you need not be afraid to speak, but, 
if you wish, I will go and tell her to keep 
away for a short time," said the doctor with 
avidity. 

" On the contrary, I want her. I told her 
to bring paper and pens." 

" No use," muttered the doctor to himself. 
*^ He will not speak to-night." 

" She will be here in a moment, no 
doubt," resumed the former. " Perhaps 
you would like to write the prescription 
downstairs ? " 

"It is the same to me, only I hardly 
know what to write." 

" That is unfortunate ; if I could advise you 
I would," said Foster, coolly. 

" It is impossible to prescribe for any one 
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without knowing what is the matter with 
him/* murmured Dr. Lee, angrily. 

" Then, as I said before, I only waste your 
precious time by keeping you, so, pray, let 
me beg of you not to delay any longer/* 

" I will make one more attempt,*' said the 
doctor, aside, "and if that fails I will ga 
home and think over the little I do know, and 
try and discover the clue to this great mystery. 
Yes, Mr. Foster, I will satisfy somehow my 
curiosity. J shall return to the charge to- 
morrow." 

" Only tell me whether a woman has any- 
thing to do with your present state of 
despondency and misery ? " he asked watch- 
ing his patient's face carefully as he did so, 
and remarking a slight twinge as of pain. 

" You are trying to pry into my innermost 
thoughts, but you shall not," was the 
answer. 

" Mr. Foster, my good sir, you are wrong," 
stammered the young man, utterly taken 
aback at this remark. 

At this moment Mrs. Binny came back 
with the paper and pens. 

" Have you found out what is the matter 
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with my patient ? " she inquired, turning to 
the doctor. 

" No ; Mr. Foster will not assist me. He 
will tell me nothing.** 

" But you surely don't want assistance," 
said Mrs. Binny, spitefully, " And, as to tell- 
ing why, I can do that as well, and even 
better than 'im." 

" Do you know — ? " he checked himself, as 
he was in the act of saying " his secret.'* 
He believed if the good woman, whose temper 
he had so recently ruJHed, did know anything 
he would be able '* to get it out of her " (to 
use a vulgar but expressive phrase). 

"Mrs. Binny," said her lodger, "I feel 
quite worn out, and wish to be alone." 

" And so you shall, to be sure, as you desire 
it," said the landlady. 

" Then you have no further need of me ? '* 
inquired the doctor. 

" No, thank you." 

" In that case I will wish you a very good 
night. I will look in again to-morrow mom- 
mg. 

And, accompanied by Mrs. Binny, he left 
the room. 

VOL. II. K 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SEALED PACKET. 

'* Dienz puissantB ! k jamais fermez tontes les bonches ! 
La confianoe est morte an fond des cosars f aronches. 
Homme, tn mens ! Soleil, tnmens ! Cieax vons mentez I 
Sonfflez, vents de la nnit ! emportez, emportez 
L'honneor et la vertn, oette sombre chimere.*' 

ViCToa Hugo. 

A PEW minutes after the landlady and tlie 
doctor had gone, Foster got ofE the sofa and 
lighted a candle, which he stood on a chair 
beside the bed. He then took the sealed 
packet from under the sofa, where he had 
kicked it in his terror when Mrs. Binny 
knocked at the door, and lay down dressed 
on the bed. 

" I must see what terrible mystery con- 
nected with my parents and my young days 
this document has to disclose,** he mur- 
mured. 

"Neither father nor mother have I ever 
known. Neither brother nor sister can I claim,** 
he went on ; " how many times have I tried 
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to discover the history of my — my birth ? 
How many times have I wondered whether 
my parents are alive or dead ? I have tried to 
persuade myself that they are dead, and yet, 
somehow, I cannot believe it. If, indeed, 
they are alive may they not one day have 
occasion bitterly to repent having cast me 
away. What ! did not Mrs. Binny say that 
the father is, in a great measure, responsible 
for the sins of the son ? Yes, for if he with- 
hold from the son the benefit of his ex- 
perience, and refuse to train him and bring 
him up to be a good, industrious, useful, happy 
man, he, most surely, should have to answer 
for any crime his son may commit. Had I 
had the advantage of a kind father's love how 
different might everything have been. — Then 
woe to that unnatural man, who has neglected, 
and deserted, and forgotten his son all these 
many, many years ! Woe to the inhuman 
woman who has despised and cast off, and 
ignored her son for a quarter of a century 
and morel Let them answer for — my — 
crime between them. . . . But can I thus lay 
all the guilt on their shoulders ? Alas, and 
alas ! no. One cannot commit a great crime 
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and plead ignorance in mitigation of it. — 
Instinctively, as it were, we all know what is 
right and what is wrong. Cursed be he who 
does what is wrong ! — Cursed am I ! — " He 
that sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed !" And so it is unto this day t 
A terrible punishment, truly, but a just one. 
Oh, woe I woe ! — But the sealed packet. 
Where is it ? Quick ! Let me read it. Let 
me know all. Let me learn the names of my 
parents, and if they be yet alive I will go to 
them and say — " See what you have done I 
Behold a murderer — your son !" And their 
despair will, in a measure, console me. Let 
me but have the means of finding them, and 
they may betray me if they please. Yes ; let 
them give their son over to the executioner, 
and say — * justice must be done, but it is our 
fault, for this is our son, whom we deserted.* 
And' now for the packet ! " 

So saying, he broke the seals and opened the 
document. It was very long— about a dozen 
sheets of closely written foolscap. 

" The secret of their lives and of mine,'* 
he muttered. " In a few minutes I shall 
know all." His hands trembled so that he 
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<Jould not hold the document sufficiently 

steadily to enable him to make out the 

ai^mped, illegible writing. He, therefore, laid 

it beside him in such a manner that he could 

read ifc without having to hold it. 

It began, — 

" My dear Mr. Foster, — 

" Is that how she addresses me ? " mur- 
mured the reader, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
and I used to be her * dear nephew* at one 
time — before we quarrelled and parted." 

— " 1 am getting old now, and my term of 
life on this earth has nearly expired. A pre- 
sentiment, that I have tried in vain to ignore, 
tells me so. I cannot disbelieve it. 

"Alas I Alas 1 " moaned Foster, his tears 
falling fast and blinding for the moment his 
eyes. 

— " You know that I am not, by nature, 
superstitious, you know that I have always 
been very sceptical on many points connected 
with the invisible world, you may, therefore, 
he sure that the feeling of despondency and 
peace, of weariness and rest, of dread and 
hope— I know not how else to describe it 
^that has taken possession of me of 
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late, is not the result of ill-health, or nervous-* 
ness, or a morbid fancy, but it is really a 
voice of warning from on High. It is 
Heaven's message to the dying sinner, saying : 
'Thy time is come. Prepare to quit the 
world 1 Prepare to meet thy Grod, and make 
thy peace with Him I ' 

" I have arranged all my earthly affairs. I 
have bequeathed my property to the daughter 
of my dearest friend, not forgetting those 
faithful servants who have attended on me 
these many years. Tou, Mr. Foster, you, 
whom I had learned to love, whom I have 
always endeavoured to treat well. You, whom 
I brought up as my own son. You, whom I 
educated at my own expense— 

" True I Too true I " murmured the 
wretched man, in an agony of mind. ** She 
did all that, and much more, and I — The 
thought sickens me." 

— ** You, I say, for whom I have done every- 
thing that lay in my power. You, who might 
have lived with me as a son, till death parted 
us, and have inherited this place when I was^ 
no more. You, who had everything you 
could want or desire. You, ungrateful man I 
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you forgot all that I had done for you. You 
disdained my love. You hearkened not to my 
advice. You despised the friendly shelter of 
my roof. You addressed me with words that 
no man should use to a woman, let alone an 
adopted son to his mother. 

"Great God, can she be my mother? 
She?" moaned Foster, in terrible anguish of 
mind at the idea. 

— " And worse than all, you married with- 
out even telling me. Oh, Foster, I could have 
forgiven all, but that ! To think that you, of 
whom I had been so proud, could give away 
your heart and hand without even a word to 
me. Foster, you will never know how grieved 
I was when I discovered what you had 
done. You, doubtless, remember that in an 
unguarded moment you betrayed the secret. 
Why should it have been a secret at all ? If 
the person you chose is worthy of you, and 
you really loved her, do you think I would 
have prevented the marriage? No, but 
rather on the contrary, I should have for- 
warded it, and, what is more important, I 
should have made some provision for you 
while you looked out for employment, or, if 
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you preferred it, you could have made my 
house your temporary home. I should only 
have been too pleased to receive you and 
your bride— 

" Had I known this I Had I only known 
it 1 " murmured the reader. " How differently 
would I have acted. My first sin was con- 
cealment and deception; my last — Had 
I gone to her without fear and told her 
everything unreservedly, I might now have 
been — happy 1 But I had no one to ad- 
vise me, no one, at least, whose opinion I 
valued, and acting on the impulse of the 
moment, I resolved to keep my love for — for 
— Annette a secret, and to marry without 
her knowledge or consent. And now, when 
all is over, when no earthly power can undo 
what has been done, when no amount of weep- 
ing can alter the dreadful past, now I learn 
what I should have done; now I see my 
mistake — my folly! Now, w.hen it is too 
late 1 " 

— " If, on the contrary, she is not worthy of 
you, if she has only a pretty face to recom- 
mend her, if she is a vain coquette, if she has 
a violent temper or is extravagant, you may 
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• 

be sure I should have warned you not to 
marry her, and had you not heeded my warn- 
ing, as, in all probability, you would not have 
•done, I should have taken steps to prevent the 
marriage. Yes, Foster, for by giving you a 
moment's pain I should have spared you a 
life of misery, and that would have been true 
kindness, nay, more, it was my duty. 

" The motives which prompted you to 
marry in secret are best known to your- 
self. I have tried in vain to discover them. 
Foster, it was folly ! it was madness ! I can 
only hope that the consequences of so rash 
an act will not be as disastrous as they de- 
serve to be. Foster, I wish you happiness, 
and yet I fear that you will not be happy I — 

The reader shuddered. The tears, starting 
to his eyes for a moment, blinded his sight. 

"Never, now, never, never, alas ! shall I 
be bappy ! " he moaned. " I might have 
been, and I would not, I would not." 

—"You have often asked me about your 
parents, and I have always refused to tell 
jou, as much for your sake as for mine. Now, 
however, the moment has come for me to 
^ive you all the particulars of your history 
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with which I am acquainted. Unfortunately 
I do not know much. Of the names of your 
parents I am ignorant. I know not where 
you were born, or when. I will tell you how 
I came to adopt you, and why we gave you 
the name of Foster — a name which, in all 
probability, is not yours. 

" On the fifth of November, an ever-to-be- 
remembered day, in the year 184 — , between 
three and four in the afternoon, my husband 
and I were strolling in the direction of R — .. 
We were approaching the little stream which 
separates this parish from the parish of R — , 
the stream to which, in your young days, as 
you doubtless remember, you so frequently 
repaired to fish. 

" We were close to the bridge, when we 
suddenly heard a low moan as of some animal 
in pain. My husband, being a very tender- 
hearted man, exclaimed : 

" * That must be some poor dog caught in; 
a trap, I must see what I can do for it.' 

" He went to one side of the road and I to- 
the other to search for the wounded animal. 
We could see nothing anywhere. We listened,, 
hoping that the dog would moan again, as by^ 
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that means we should be able to find it. We 
listened for several minutes in vain ; we could 
hear nothing. 

"*I must have been deceived/ said my 
husband ; * it is getting cold, let us walk on 
quickly. If there is anything here we shall 
find it, perhaps, as we come back.' 

" We walked on, and crossed the bridge,. . 
when we heard another moan, and im- 
mediately afterwards a large dog emerged 
from the ditch on the side of the road. He 
came up to us, looking back two or three 
times as he did so. 

" * What is it, my old man ? ' said my 
husband, soothingly. 

" He barked, no doubt in answer, though 
we could not understand him. He came and 
rubbed himself against my husband's legs, and 
looked up earnestly and beseechingly into 
his face. He stroked him, patted him, spoke 
cheeringly to him, and turned away, telling 
him to go home. But the intelligent animal,, 
having succeeded in attracting his attention, 
had no intention of allowing him to continue 
his walk without first helping him in his diffi- 
culty. He ran in front of him in such a way 
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as to impede his progress, and then ran back 
a few yards. This he did several times, 
evidently trying to induce him to tarn back. 

" ' What is it? what is it, old fellow ? ' 
asked my husband, looking round, and the 
dog answered with a quick, sharp bark. 

" * It is very strange,' I said, not thinking 
what he wanted. 

" * I don't understand you,' said my hus- 
band, kindly, patting him on the head. 

" He ran back quickly a dozen yards, then 
looked round to see if we were following him. 
When he saw that we stopped and watched 
him, he ran back a short distance further, and 
once more looked round, wagging his tail, as 
much as to say, * Come, come.' 

" * I really believe he is trying to induce me 
to follow him,' said my husband ; ' I wonder 
what he can want ? ' 

" * It looks like it,' I remarked. 

" He turned back a few steps, and then 
waited to see what the dog would do. Never 
ishall I forget the delight of the poor thing 
when he saw that his wishes were understood. 
H e ran up to my husband as though to thank 
him, and then darted away back to the bridge. 
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"Dear old man/ said my husband, quite 
touclied, * lead on ; I follow.' 

" As though he understood the words, he 
gave a short, joyous bark, and disappeared 
into the ditch near the bridge. 

" ^ Come,' said my husband to me, ' let us 
go and see what he wants, and what he will 
do.' 

" My curiosity was now as much excited as 
his, and I turned back with him to the 
bridge. 

"*6ood dog,' said he, encouragingly, 
though he could not see him, and did not know 
whether he could hear him. From out the 
rushes that grew by the rivulet's side, came 
a joyous half-cry, half- bark in answer. 

" ' What can he be doing ? ' I cried, for the 
first time feeling somewhat alarmed. 

" ' We shall soon see,' answered my hus> 
band, and again he spoke encouragingly to 
the dog. * I am here, old man,' he said, ' I 
am waiting for you, be quick.' 

" We had not long to wait before the dog 
reappeared with something in his mouth. We 
could not, at the first glance, tell what it was ; 
it looked like a bundle of clothes. It was 
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•evidently heavy, for the dog had great diffi- 
<3ultg in making his way with it. 

" For a moment we lost sight of him in the 
•ditch. My husband went to help him up the 
bank, while I stood on the bridge to en- 
courage him, lest, not seeing us, he should 
think we had deserted him, and lose heart. 

" * Can you tell what it is? ' I enquired of 
my husband in my impatience. 

" * Not yet,' he answered, * but I soon 
shall ; the dog is close to me now.' 

"The next moment I heard an exclamation 
of surprise. 

" * Well this is strange,' cried my husband. 

" * What ? what ? ' I enquired, running up 
to him. 

" With his assistance, the dog had dragged 
his bundle up the bank, and now laid it at 
his feet, and stood panting with the violence 
of his exertions. Ah, how well I remember 
the almost human expression of his face as he 
looked up to us and wagged his tail. Poor 
thing, what wonderful intelligence he had 
displayed. 

" Foster, to this dog you owe your life. 
Now you know why I have so earnestly im* 
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pressed upon you the necessity of kindly 
treating all dumb animals, but especially 
dogs. Now you know why you were so 
severely punished when, as a little boy, you 
hurt poor, dear old Rolfo. Do you remember 
him ? Do you recollect my telling you he 
was your best friend, and that you should 
always be kind to him ! It was Rolfo that 
saved you. Rolfo — the faithful dog, the 
intelligent animal, the noble creature ! 

" We both stooped down to examine the 
bundle. I loosened the shawl that was 
tightly wrapped round it, and saw, as I 
thought, a dead child. Even now, after the 
lapse of a quarter of a century, I recollect 
perfectly the shudder that ran through me 
at the sight. I screamed, and turned away 
my head. 

" My husband, too, was greatly startled. 
He, however, took me by the hand and led 
me back over the bridge to a large stone by 
the wayside, on which he made me sit down 
to recover, while he examined the body to 
see whether life was really extinct or not. I 
watched him take the bundle in his arms and 
<5arry it to a heap of stones a little further on. I 
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watched him as he stooped down to listen for 
the child's breathing, or to feel for the pulsa- 
tion of its heart. The dog, too, watched him 
with a long, steady, wistful gaze. After a 
minute or two he stood up, and I saw him 
shake his head. 

" * It is not dead,' I called out to him ; ' it 
cannot be,' and yet I firmly believed that it 
was. 

" He stooped down again for a further ex- 
amination without answering. I could bear 
the suspense no longer. I hurried towards 
him. The dog gave a low whine of gratitude 
and pleasure at my approach. 

" ' Well, John,' I cried, in my impatience 
and fear. 

" Again my husband shook his head without 
answering. I looked over his shoulder and 
saw the body ; it was that of a very young 
child. It looked almost lovely as it lay there 
on the stones, with its little eyes closed as 
though asleep; its tiny mouth wearing a 
sweet expression as though of pleasure ; and 
its pretty arms crossed upon its breast as 
though in quiet repose. 

"It looked almost lovely, but it would 
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have been exquisitely beautiful had not its 
features worn the awful impress of death. 
It was this that was so horrible, so terrible 1 
It was this that drew from me the sorrowful 
cry, ' Hideous ! hideous ! ' It was this that 
forced me to shut my eyes, and once again to 
turn away my head. 

" * Oh, you do not know what it is to see a 
little innocent child, a tiny, fair-haired babe 
lying motionless and senseless at your feet, 
and to feel assured that its young life has 
been taken from it by the pitiless, inhuman 
hand of that one who, above all others, 
should have loved and cherished it — by a 
mother in human disguise — by a thrice-cursed 
wretch — ^by a creature more utterly de- 
praved and contemptible than Nero, Marat, or 
Robespierre — 

Foster groaned. " A creature more con - 
temptible and viler than the vilest of human 
beings," he muttered. " Yes, such am I, and 
as such will I be remembered in the years to 
come." 

— " While these thoughts were passing 
through my mind, I felt something touch my 
hand. I looked down ; the dog was sitting 
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up beside me, licking my fingers. Was thig 
his silently-expressed gratitude for the little 
I had done for his precious charge. 

" * You/ I cried, scarpely thinking what I 
said, * you are immeasurably great, infinitely 
noble, marvellously intelligent I You, with- 
out hands and without speech, with only your 
unerring instinct to guide you ; you, unaided 
and alone, have done your utmost to save 
this child. And the world calls you a brute, 
an animal, a beast I Man, with the know- 
ledge of good and evil, with a superior intelli- 
gence, with friends to advise and assist him; 
man, with a conscience ever ready, ever will- 
ing to warn him against sin ; man, whose 
power is unlimited, whose dominion is bound- 
less, whose empire is the world ; man, to whom 
all living things are subservient, before whom 
all tremble, who fears no earthly thing ; man, 
called by the world the greatest of created 
beings, the noblest of animals, the superior 
of all things living ; man, the ruler, prince 
and king of this globe ; man, so high, and 
yet so low that you slay your fellow creature. 
Oh, man, who can stoop to destroy life, are 
you indeed as great as the dog who would 
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fiave it, and yet is called brute ! — man's slave ! 
who can teacli his master the all-important 
lesson of brotherly love/ 

" But I am wandering from my subject. 
After a short silence I asked my husband 
whether there was any hope of being able to 
fiave the child. 

" * Yes/ he answered, to my great relief, 
* life is not quite extinct ; there is just a faint 
chance of its recovering. I must go instantly 
for a doctor.' 

" * Shall I take it home,« and you can bring 
the doctor to our house ? That, I think, will 
be the quickest and the best way,' T said. 

" * Yes,' returned my husband ; * by all 
means take it home.' 

" He hurried away, leaving me to carry you 
here to your future home, and the dog to bear 
me company and to watch you with his bright 
wistful eyes. I felt a strange reluctance to 
take you in my arms ; but quickly conquer- 
ing this weakness, I raised you from your bed 
of stones, and, wrapping my own shawl round 
you, I set off homewards at a brisk pace, the 
dog trotting by my side, apparently now quite 
satisfied that his charge's life would be saved* 
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" I walked very quickly, but my husband 
had made such haste that he had gone round 
by the doctor's and had reached home before 
me. He must have run the whole way. 
Of a quiet, easy-going, almost lazy disposi- 
tion, he had become, all of a sudden, quick 
and active. His excitement was very great,. 
and his desire — his longing, as I might almost 
call it — to save you was greater than I could 
have imagined possible. He had worked 
himself quite into a fever about you. Had 
you been his own child he could not have 
done. more. 

" Poor dear John, his affection for you 
began that afternoon, and it increased each 
day until his death, which, alas ! took place 
soon after. If he had lived he would have 
been to you as a father, and more than a 
father. Something in your face, T suppose^ 
as you lay there senseless on the stones, 
touched his warm, sensitive heart, or else, 
perhaps, the strange circumstance of your 
having been brought to him by a dog, who, if 
he could, would, no doubt, have said to him, 
* Be kind to the poor child, and save its life.' 
Certainly no one could have helped pitying 
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the poor little thing, as it lay there aban- 
doned, helpless, dying ! To my dear hus- 
band, as much as to any one, you owe your 
recovery. 

" At the gate I met him. When he found 
that I had not reached the house he had seized 
the doctor by the arm, and had made him run 
back with him to hurry me and to be ready 
to see the child without a moment's delay. 

" For a long time the doctor's efforts to 
restore you to consciousness were continued 
without effect ; my husband every now and 
then leaning over you to try and detect some 
signs of life, some hopeful movement of a 
limb, some slight pulsation of the heart ; but 
€ver with the same result. His answer to 
our inquiries was always : 

" ' Nothing.' 

" I lost all hope. It seemed impossible any 
longer to doubt that the child was really dead. 
Presently the doctor paused in his exertions, 
and shook his head. 

" * Go on,' cried my husband, sternly, and 
he redoubled his efforts. Several minutes 
elapsed, and still there were no signs of re- 
turning life. 
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" * No use/ said the doctor, at last ; but my 
husband, thinking differently, cried as before : 

" * Go on/ 

" And once again the doctor exerted him^ 
self to save you. [ still stood by watching 
but more firmly convinced than ever that you 
were beyond all human aid. For the third 
time the doctor stopped. 

" * The child is dead,' he said, slowly, ^ there 
is no use trying to save it any longer.' 

'* I could see that my husband's eyes were 
fixed on your little pale, motionless face. For 
two or three minutes he watched you with 
intense earnestness ; then the doctor turned 
away, saying : 

" * I am exceedingly busy to-day. I must 

go.' 

"Hardly had the words passed his lips 

when my husband cried in a voice tremulous 

with the excitement of the discovery : 

" * See, see ! it lives I it moves ! ' 

" Again the doctor bent over you. Oh^ 

what an anxious moment that was ! There 

was a dead silence, lasting an interminable 

time as it seemed to me. At last the doctor 

spoke. 
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"*Tou are right/ he said, 'Life is not 
extinct ; we may save the child.' .... 

"Foster, an hour later you opened your 
little eyelids and uttered a plaintive cry. You 
were saved ! 

"The following year, he to whom, more 
than to any one else, you owed your life — my 
dear, dear husband — died. His last words 
to me were : 

" * Take care of the little foundling.' 

" * Yes,' I sobbed. And he expired with 
one hand on your head and one between my 
two palms. 

" Foster, my adopted nephew, have I not 
kept my promise? Did I not always take 
care of you ? Might you not always have 
lived with me as my heir ? 

" I have little more to tell you. I will 
only mention one trifling incident which oc- 
curred about two years after my poor hus- 
band's death. 

" I was returning home on foot one after- 
noon in late spring. Rolfo, who had become 
greatly attached to me, was walking sedately 
by my side. When we came to the bridge I 
flaw a woman standing on it, leaning over the 
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parapet. There was nothing particularly 
remarkable in the stranger's appearance, and 
I doubt if I should have bestowed a second 
glance on her had it not been for the dog. I 
heard a low growl beside me, and looking 
down, I perceived Rolfo had stopped in the 
middle of the bridge and was eyeing the 
stranger suspiciously, his tail between his legs, 
and his ears erect. 

" * Come, Bolfo, old fellow, what's the 
matter ? ' I said, soothingly. 

" Hearing a voice behind her, the woman 
turned quickly. She was so thickly veiled 
that I could not see her face. I fancied 
somehow that she started at sight of the dog. 
At any rate she looked at me very closely. I 
seemed to feel her gaze. Rolfo gave a sharp, 
angry bark. I really thought he would have 
rushed at her, and I called out, * Rolfo ! 
Rolfo ! quiet ! ' 

" The woman now slowly moved away, 
looking back several times as she retired. 
Soon a turn in the road hid her from view. 
At the same moment, with a long, low moan, 
the dog sprang after her. In vain I called, 
* Come back ! come back 1 ' In vain I cried, 
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* Here, here ! ' In vain I spoke to him sooth- 
ingly, and equally in vain I raised my voice 
in anger. 

" The animal, usually both docile and 
obedient, had suddenly become irritable 
and almost ferocious. He would not even so 
much as look round. In a moment he, too, 
was out of sight. I hurried after him as fast 
«s I could, still calling out frantically * Rolf o I 
Rolfo ! ' 

" When I turned the corner both woman 
and dog had disappeared. I walked on 
quickly, hoping in a short time to come up 
with them. Presently I met a labourer and 
inquired if he had seen them. 

"*No,' he answered, and trembling for 
the consequences of Rolfo's violence, I turned 
my steps homewards. As I was turning in 
at the gate I looked back. To my amaze- 
ment, Rolfo was behind me. He had stolen 
up unheard. He was still very excited. 

"* Naughty dog,' I said, chidingly. He 
wagged his tail and looked into my face, as if 
to ask for pardon. I saw that he had some- 
thing in his mouth. He gave it up to me 
quietly, and to my alarm and horror I found 
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that it was a piece of a dress. He had evi- 
dently attacked the woman I Why ? Had he 
.recognised her ? Had a sudden fit of mad-^ 
ness seized him ? Which ? I have never been 
able to find out. 

" And now, Foster, T have told you all I 
know of your history. The secret of your 
birth and the cause of your abandonment 
have always been an impenetrable mystery. 
Will it ever be solved ? Perhaps. 

" Now it only remains for me to tell you why 
we called you Foster. Perhaps you have 
already guessed. As a girl, I was very 
intimate with a family of the name of Gordon, 
The father died early, leaving a small estate 
in the West of England to his son, with a 
jointure to his wife for her life, and to his 
daughter till she married. Young Gordon 
married a Miss Hatkins, who was quite an 
heiress, and a relation of a Mr. Ross, of 
Woodland Hall. The sister married a Mr. 
Foster. They both died within five years of 
the marriage. You are called Geoffrey from 
a dear brother of mine, and Foster from the 
husband of my friend. 
. " In conclusion I will give you a few words- 
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of advice, which, if you follow, you will 

become a happy and prosperous man. Shun 

aD those dishonest and disreputable characters 

with whom, to my great grief, you have 

always been so intimate. Believe me, it is 

not by associating with such people that you 

will extricate yourself from your difficulties ; 

for they will take a pleasure in leading you 

into fresh scrapes, and making you contract 

fresh debts. 

" I do not know whether you have tried to 
get remunerative work, bub I much fear you 
have not, as, with your talents (for you have 
talents), and the superior education I gave 
you, I am sure you could get * something' to 
begin with, and one thing leads on to another, 
80 that in time you would get some really 
good employment. Therefore, I say again, I 
fear you have not tried. Let me earnestly 
entreat you, for your own sake, as well as for 
the sake of her whom you have made your 
wife, to do so at once. If I did not feel con- 
^nced that the possession of wealth would 
do you more harm than even absolute 
poverty, I should have settled half my 
fortune on you. No, Foster, the moneys 
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which I used to give you with so liberal a 
hand was your ruin. Had I been poor and 
unable to afford you as many pence as I gave 
you pounds, you would have been obliged, 
long ago, to choose a profession, and to follow 
it up, and now you would have become accus- 
tomed to daily toil, and it would seem as 
natural to you as it is to the poor labourer. 
It is not yet too late to begin, and, as an 
encouragement to you, I have settled the sum 
of one hundred and fifty pounds per annum 
on you for your life. This is only intended 
to help you while you are struggling to win 
, for jrourself the position and wealth which 
would be yours if you would but strive to 
gain them. And now let me remind you that 
in all things you may undertake honesty is 
the best policy. Be honest, energetic, steady 
and economical, and you may be sure you 
will succeed. Perhaps you will not take the 
trouble to read these, my parting words ; if 
jou do not, I cannot help it ; the loss will be 
yours. I have done as much for you as if 
you were my own son. I have grieved for 
your foolish ways. I have warned you again 
-and again. I have advised you often and 
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often. I have helped you time after time, 

and now once more I say, yea, I entreat, I 

beg, I implore you to mend your ways. Oh, 

JFoster! life lies fair before you; you are 

young and strong ; you have a wife of your 

own choice ; you have many excellent qualities ; 

you have received an exceptionally good 

education ; and you have a mind that is gifted 

with a fair amount of intelligence. Foster, 

you might become one of the greatest men 

of this or any other age. Every man has a 

certain ambition whether he allows it or not. 

You have an ambition. Encourage it, and 

'who knows to what it may lead. The ladder 

that all strive to climb — the ladder of success 

"^is before you, mount it. 

" Foster, that health, happiness, prosperity, 

health, and all the pleasant things that this 

^orld can give, may eventually be yours is 

^^® heartfelt wish of your would-be aunt 

^^ mother— 

" Clara Wilkinson." 

^ ^ster closed his weary eyelids, and slept. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DB. LEE TRIES AGAIN AND FAILS. 

*' Yet, ah ! Why should they know their fate 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 
And happiness too swiftly flies ; 
Thought would destroy their Paradise. 
No more ; where ignorance is bliss 
•Tis f oUy to be wise." 

GSAT. 

It was half-past eleven and more when Foster 
sat down to breakfast the next day. Mrs. 
Binny was very tender in her enquiries as to 
how he had slept, and whether " he felt better 
this fine morning." 

Foster answered her in curt monosyllables. 

" Thatyoungman is most wonderful clever to 
cure some things, once he finds out what's 
the matter with a body," she remarked. 

Foster muttered an unintelligible answer, 
atnd she ran on : 

" You know, sir, your illness isn't like 
common illness. I don't think as I ever saw 
hanything similar before, and I've seen a 
pretty good deal of sickness in my time, I 
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lave. IVe nursed persons witli tlie smallpox, 
and all the fevers, and lots of other things 
besides ; but your illness, sir — ^Well, it don't 
seem like no illness, sir, but it is, there *s no 
doubt about it, and a bad one, too." 

" There ! there ! Mrs. Binny, that will do ; 
don't go on about the same thing over and 
over again," said Foster, in a tone of wearied 
annoyance and anger. 

The good woman, however, was not to be 
silenced. Indeed, she rattled on faster than 
ever. " It's my opinion, sir, as you've 'ad 
some terrible suffering, and it's that what's 
affecting you. Tour 'appiness 'ave been 
destroyed by some 'eartless creature. But, 
sir, time will cure all hillness of that sort ; 
there isn't nothing else to do but to wait. 
Yes, sir, and while you are waiting, eat and 
drink, and sleep well, and take plenty of re- 
creation, and go into hinteresting and amus- 
ing society. I don't know anything helse to 
recommend." 

" I don't want you to recommend any- 
thing," said Foster, surlily. 

"No, sir, you ain't careful enough or 
thoughtful enough about your 'ealth. But, 
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sir, it's very necessary in your present state. 
You don't get better because, sir, you keep 
on thinking and thinking hinstead of trying 
to forget." 

" Ah, if I could only forget," murmured 
Foster. 

"You should put all disagreeable things 
out of your mind," continued Mrs. Binny. 
" You should say to yourself — ' I won't think 
of it,' and, sir, in a short time you'd find as 
you begun to forget, then you would get 
better, sir, with the 'elp of my tonics and 
good food." 

Foster frowned. Mrs. Binny meant kindly, 
no doubt ; but her words stabbed him cruelly. 
She advised him to put " all disagreeable 
things out of his mind," and how could he ? 
How ? When she spoke thus she had no idea 
how impossible it is to forget. Yes, to forget! 
There are many who exclaim in their 
ignorance, " I cannot remember ! " Perhaps 
the day will come when they will exclaim — 
" Oh, that I could forget ! " How many are 
there who desire, with a great earnestness, 
that such a thing as memory were unknown. 
They remember, alas I too well — too well 1 
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At that moment a servant-girl put her head 
in at the door, and said : " If you please, 
ma'am, the doctor 'as come for to see the 
gentleman." 

" Hang the doctor ! " cried Foster, im- 
patiently. " Go and tell him that I have re- 
covered, and therefore no longer require his 
services." 

But hardly had he finished this not-over- 
courteous speech, when the smiling counten- 
ance of the young doctor appeared at the 
door, just above the shaggy head of the 
servant-girl. 

" Good morning, my dear sir," said he, in 
the blandest of voices. " Good morning ! 
DeHghted to see that you are able to eat a 
light breakfast." 

With these words he pushed past the servant 
girl, and entered the room. He cast a hasty 
glance at the things ..on the breakfast table, 
and then turned to Mrs. Binny, and said, " I 
don't see any chops; they are the proper 
things for our patient. Meat, good solid meat, 
nicely cooked, and very tender, that's what 
you should give him, and plenty of it. And 
how are we this morning?" he continued, 

VOL. II. M 
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turning to Foster ; " better, eh ? Yes, I can 
see a slight improvement. If you'll just 
allow me I shall be able to cure you after 
all/* And he drew a chair up beside his 
patient and sat down on it. " Just let me 
feel your pulse, please — ^it won't take a 
moment, my dear sir" (seeing that he 
hesitated). 

" I will take good care I am not plagued 
again with this man," the patient muttered 
under his breath. " He is intolerable. I 
shall be off from Mrs. Binny's lodgings, and — 
well, he is here now, and I must be com- 
monly civil to him, I suppose." 

He held out his hand, and the doctor felt 
his pulse, nodding his head the while. 

" Ha I " he muttered, when the " feeling" 
was over, " yes, there is a slight improve- 
ment in the unfavourable — . Yes. Mrs. 
Binny, if you wouldn't mind, I should like 
:a few minutes' private conversation with my 
patient." 

The worthy woman, who did not seena at 
;all pleased at this summary dismissal, retired 
with many a frown and many angry glances, 
which were, however, lost on the doctor, as 
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le kept his eyes steadily turned away froDi' 
her. 

" I do not see why you should not say any- 
tluDg you may have to say before Mrs. 
Binny," remarked Foster, who by no means 
relished the idea of a private " confab," with 
the " terrible doctor." 

Are not all doctors terrible ? and are they 
not greatly to be feared when there is a secret 
of vital importance to be kept ? 

The landlady did not catch his words, or 
she would probably have agreed with him, 
and insisted on staying. As soon as she was 
out of the room and the door safely shut, the 
doctor began : 

"Now, my dear sir," he said, "we can talk 
a little more at our ease. With that fussing, 
bothering woman in the room, it is impos- 
sible to srive one's whole attention to the case. 
In the first place, permit me to inquire if you 
have ever — ^" 

" I told you last night, and I tell you again 
now, I will answer no questions. Feel my 
pulse, try my heart, or my lungs, if you like, 
but ask no questions ; for I do not intend to 
have, and will not have, my private affairs 
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wormed out of me by you or any one else* 
Do you clearly understand ? " 

" My dear sir, far be it from me even to 
wish, far less to attempt to pry into your 
secrets. The private affairs of my patients 
do not concern me. I only wished to ask you 
a few necessary questions. You surely 
cannot object to my enquiring how long 
you have been ill ? " 

Foster did not answer. 

" If this illness came on suddenly, you 
know, I should have to treat you differently 
than if it were the return of a disease of long 
standing." 

Still no answer. Foster went on sipping 
bis tea as though he were alone. 

" I somehow fancy — " continued the irre* 
pressible doctor. 

" Pray do not fancy, sir," sharply inter- 
rupted the patient. 

" I was going to say, that I should judge 
from your appearance — " 

" Do not judge from my appearance." 

" I mean, I think — '* 

" I do not care what you think." 

The doctor frowned, and felt baffled. Still 
he would make another effort. 
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^Some great grief has destroyed your 
peace of mind," he said, after a moment's 
pause for reflection. 

He watched Foster narrowly as he spoke, 
and perceived that these words did affect 
him. Yes, he winced under them. This 
^as sufficient to prove that there was some 
truth in his surmise. 

" Well, now," he said again, so far satisfied, 
*' if I am correct in my supposition, we must 
cure the mind by healing the wound that has 
l)een inflicted on it, and then we will see if 
we cannot cure the body." 

Almost before he had finished speaking, 
-P^oster rose, and, with a glance at the door, 
seemed to indicate that the interview must 
^e brought to an abrupt conclusion. 

■I'he determined doctor, however, would 
^* take the hint. He motioned to his patient 
^ sit down beside him, and resumed : 

* Yes, my dear sir, we must cure the mind 
®fore we can cure the body, or rather, by 
^^Hg the one we shall cure the other." 

* ^j mind is all right," said Foster, with 
^ effort to appear calm. 

H.e knew that if he did not keep great 
^mmand over himself, he might, in his rage 
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make some rash confession, which would 
eventually betray him. 

The doctor smiled blandly. He could 
form a good guess of the thoughts which were 
passing through his patient's mind. 

" If," thought he, " I can only arouse hi& 
temper, who knows what he would say in 
his anger, or to what lengths his fury might 
carry him ? *' and making him another sign to 
sit down, he began, "As to your mind, my 
dear sir, being affected, I — " 

" My mind is all right, I tell you," cried 
Foster, angrily. 

" Hear me patiently, my dear sir. I waa 
going to say — ^* 

" I declare it*s just twelve 1 " exclaimed 
the sick man, looking at his watch, and 
smothering those angry feelings which a 
moment before had drawn from him the sharp 
retort. 

"I will not detain you more than five 
minutes," continued the doctor, " if you wiU 
only just tell me." 

" I can't, I haven't time," answered Foster. 
" I am very busy just now; I must ask you 
to excuse me." 
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" Must you go this very minute ? *' asked 
the doctor. 

" Yes, indeed, I am rather late as it is." 

" Very well, my dear sir, I will try and look 
in again this evening if I possibly can ; at any 
rate I will come to-morrow morning. In the 
meanwhile, I advise you to keep as quiet as 
you can, and, above all, do not excite your- 
self. Over excitement, my dear sir, is the 
root of many ills, and in your case is 
especially to be avoided. Grood-bye till this 
evening." 

Foster thanked him coldly for his advice, 
and rang the bell for Mrs. Binny to show 
him out. 

As he was leaving the room, he turned 
round and said : 

" Don't forget, my dear sir, you're not to 
excite yourself. In a day or two, no doubt, 
I shall find out what's the matter with you, 
and then Til be able to cure you. Take 
great care of him, Mrs. Binny," he continued, 
addressing himself to the landlady, "take 
great care of him, his condition is critical." 

"I always do," said Mrs. Binny, with a, 
self-satisfied air. 
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" Thai's right. Grood morning, my dear 



Sir. 



And he left the room in company with the 
landlady. 

" What is the matter with him ? " asked 
the latter, slowly. 

" His mind," answered the doctor. 

" Do you mean then that he is mad ? " 
exclaimed Mrs. Binny, aghast at the bare 
possibility of his again hinting such a thing. 

" No, not exactly mad, but — " 

"But what?'* 

" Strangely affected." 

" That is to say he is queer? " suggested 
Mrs. Binny. 

" Yes, very queer, more than queer," 
answered the doctor. 

" What shall you do for him ? " asked the 
landlady, eagerly. 

" Try and find out what has made him 
queer." 

" I 'ave tried." 

" And failed," added the doctor, with a 
smile. 

" And failed," repeated Mrs. Binny, with a 
sigh. 
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** Perhaps I shall have better luck,** i 
"the young man. 

"I don't think as you will,'* said the la 
lady, not at all pleased at the idea of 
succeeding when she had failed. 

" We shall see," muttered the doctor, ^ 
great assurance in his tone. 

"Yes, we shall see,** said Mrs. Bin 
•smiling. 

Then they parted, the one confid 
that he would succeed in solving 
Mystery of his patient's strange illm 
^^d the other equally confident that 
^ould not. 

For several minutes after he was gone,Fo 
'^'^alked up and down the room in a very 
•easjr frame of mind. It was evident that 
^ctor suspected "something,'* and it 
^^^lly evident that he would never resl 
^^Tiriosity was satisfied, 
ould he not run a great risk i 
. ^^d on at the worthy Mrs. Binny*s 
S^ y But would he not run an equal 
^^oing elsewhere? Some one wou 
^^ to wonder what had happened, ai 
^ awkward questions, and, perhap 
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might fall in with * a friend * who would be- 
too sharp for him. 

Then, again, might he not meet some or his^ 
acquaintances, who would insist on his taking 
part in their revelries and sports as of yore ; 
and how could he now with the terrible 
canker of crime blighting his very life! 
Might he not meet one of his numerous 
creditors, who would demand full and im- 
mediate payment ; and how could he pay^ 
with scarcely money enough to supply his 
most urgent wants ? If he went away, would 
it not appear as though he had fled from the 
doctor — as though he feared him ? 

" If a man is innocent, he has no cause to 
dread inquiry," argue the wise ; " if he is 
guilty, the most trivial question makes him 
afraid/' " The greater the crime, the greater* 
his fear/' Is not this also true ? 

Foster, pacing his room with bent head 
and downcast eyes, wondered whether his 
safety lay in flight or in remaining to be 
questioned by the doctor, and to be the sub- 
ject of conversation at old women's tea- 
gatherings and meetings. 

He wondered, and there was no one to 
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whom he could turn for advice, no od 
whom he could confess his awful crime 
one to whom he could say, " Comfort 
comfort me ! " 

And how sorely did he need comfort, J 
he longed for some word of hope, how 
wished some one would say to him, " Do 
despair, but be of good cheer. I will sol 
you." But now no one would address 1 
thus — never, never. 

" My Annette, my wife ; my wife, whon 
loved; her, whom I risked my life, da 
I go to her with the words, * I am a mu 
derer, forgive me, comfort me, help me, lo 
me still ? * thought the miserable man, as 1 
paused, leaning on the mantle-piece. Fc 
several minutes he stood thus, lost in painf t 
thought. The servant girl, entering to tak 
away the breakfast things, started when shi 
saw him, and went away quickly, murmuring 
to herself, " Poor man, I pity him ! ** 

Here was the comforting word for which h( 
had so great a longing, only he did not know 

Presently he moved away from the mantle- 
piece and sat down on a chair in the far cornej 
of the room. 
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"I will go to her," he cried aloud, "and 
confess all. She will forgive me. If not — 
if not, what matter ? It will hasten the end. 
It will be as another stab to the wounded 
man, another of the threads severed that hold 
me to life — and misery ; another step towards 
the grave — and rest. What matter since my 
agony now is greater than 1 can bear, since I 
Tiave no peace by night or day, since I can- 
not rest a moment sleeping or waking. What 
matter, my life is passing away rapidly, cease- 
lessly; my time in this world is nearly, so 
nearly, nearly over. Once again, what matter, 
^ince in death I shall enjoy everlasting re- 
pose 1 " 

The following morning he journeyed north- 
wards. He stopped at a great manufacturing 
town ; he set out on foot for a well-known 
suburb. For three hours he walked on, now 
.slowly, now quickly ; now shivering with cold, 
now wiping the perspiration from his heated 
brow. 

At length he stopped and leaned against 
the weather-beaten stump of an old tree. A 
number of sparrows twittered loudly in the 
half-dead branches overhead. 
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Was it because of him ? 
He fancied that in each twitter he could 
recognise the awful word — murderer. Could 
they know what he had done — these little- 
cared-for birds, these tiny, insignificant spar- 
rows? 

He looked down the street ; there was not 
a creature — man or beast — ^in sight. It was- 
growing dusk, and yet not a light appeared 
in any one of the many windows of the 
dreary row of red brick buildings. Not 
one ! 

Had the plague swept away all the in- 
habitants, or were they in hiding — in hiding 
hecaiise of him ? 

Had all living things fled at his approach-— 
all living things except the little fluttering^ 
twittering sparrows? 
Had tbey alone remained to mock him ? 
He turned and^ looked up the street. At 
the far end two children were swinging them- 
selves on a bright red iron gate. He could 
hear the melancholy, monotonous squeak of 
its hinges as it was slowly opened and shut. 
Just then a miserable, half-starved cur 
appeared. It ran towards him. Suddenly^ 
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it stopped ; it looked at him a moment. Then 
it set up a prolonged, dismal howl, and, 
turning, ran rapidly away. 

He followed it, greatly troubled. Arrived 
before a certain door, he paused an instant, 
murmuring : 

*^ Can they still be here ? My dear An^ 
nette ! my little Charlie ! Oh, that I had 
never written that horrid letter; it was 
enough to break their hearts — and once I 
risked mj life for her ! '' 

Then, with a trembling hand, he rang the 
belK 

An untidy maid-servant opened the door. 

She was a stranger to him, and his heart 
sank within him at sight of her ; but, sum- 
moning all his fortitude to his aid, he asked, 
in a hesitating, unsteady voice : 

'' Is Mrs. Foster in ? ** 

The maid shook her head. This she 
soemed to think was answer enough, and so, 
alas I it would have been had Foster only 
been willing rightly to interpret it. 

He trembled and asked further : 

** Does she still live here ? ** 

And the maid, with a grim smile of satis- 
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■faction at his evident anxiety and alarm (for 
maids are well pleased when their words give 
pain) answered: 

"No." 

**No?'' repeated the unfortunate Foster. 
^' Is she then — ^gone ? '* 

'*Yes, sir," was the answer, given with 
alacrity. 

" Grone ! Oh, Annette ! Annette ! " and 
he turned away. 

" If you please, sir," began the maid, " are 
you Mr. Foster ? " 

"Yes— why?" 

" Because, sir, a woman came *ere the 
other day to ask for you." 

Foster's heart beat wildly. A woman — 
could it be she ? — his wife ? — his Annette ? 
Assuredly, since no one else would inquire for 
him. 

" Did she give her name ? " he asked, 
eagerly. 

" No, sir. She rang the bell, and inquired 
if Mr. Foster was at home." 

''WeU?" 

" I said as 'e wasn't living 'ere now. She 
said, ^ Oh, indeed 1 ' and asked if there was 
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any chance of your coming back. I answered 
'er as I didn't know, and then she considered a 
little, and, presently, she say to me, * If 'e 
should come back I will leave a paper for *ini' 
and you can give it to 'im.' * Yes, ma'am,* I 
said. Then she take a note-book and pencil 
out of 'er pocket, and write something on one 
of the leaves, which she tear out and give to- 
me." 

"How strange ! " murmured Foster. " And 
what have you done with the paper ? " 

" I 'ave kept it, sir. If you will wait a 
moment I'll get it." 

So saying, she disappeared indoors to find 
it. 

In less than a minute she returned, with a 
crumpled paper in her hand. 

" This be it," she said. 

Foster took it and read as follows : — 

" 17, North Street, C- . 



" Mrs. Randolf wishes to see Mr. Greoffrey 
Foster at his earliest convenience on a matter- 
of the greatest importance. He is, therefore, 
requested to apply personally .at the above^ 
address." 
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Three ov four times did Foster read these 
lines before he was able to grasp their mean- 
ing. 

** Is this all ? " he stammered. " Did she 
not say anything more ? Did she not come 
back to see if I had been given the paper ? '* 

** No," answered the maid. 

And without another word he turned away, 
greatly wondering. 

Here, for the present, we must leave him 
and return to Woodland Hall, the residence, 
it will be remembered, of Mr. Boss. 



VOL. II. N 



CHAPTER IX. 

WOODLAND HALL. 

" The woods and vales of England : — ^is there not 

A magic and a marvel in their names ? 

Is there not mnsio in the memory 

Of their old glory P' 

Grbnville Mellsn. 

The original Woodland Hall was built by a 
certain Sir Charles Ross Palham in the early- 
days of the Restoration. A century later it 
was burnt to the ground, and Mr. William 
Henry Ross, to whom it then belonged, being 
a very eccentric man and exceedingly super- 
stitious, did not take any steps towards re- 
building it. 

For some unknown reason he had conceived 
the strange idea that the property was un- 
lucky, and that every building on it must, 
sooner or later, be destroyed either by fire or 
by some other equally terrible means. He, 
therefore, believed that it would be simply a 
waste of money to rebuild the Hall or to re- 
pair in any way his tenants' houses, and so. 
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for a quarter of a century or more, ruins 
alone marked the spot where once had stood 
as fine an old mansion as any one might wish 
to see. 

However, when Mr. William Henry Eoss 
died, his son, who had not inherited his 
father's ridiculous ideas, set to work to re- 
build the home or his ancestors, and to restore 
to a habitable condition the farms and houses, 
which, for want of a few timely repairs, had 
almost fallen to pieces. 

His ideas were visionary and high-flown, 
and the mansion that he erected was so enor- 
mous that he nearly ruined himself before he 
had carried out all his plans, and, conse- 
quently, many parts of the building had been 
hurriedly finished in a style quite out of keep- 
ing with the rest. But these slight defects 
were scarcely noticeable, so imposing and 
magnificent was the building as a whole, par- 
ticularly when seen on a fine summer's after- 
noon. 

Indeed, it is to this day the wonder and the 
admiration of all who have had the good for- 
tune to see it. Few of the grand old historic 
castles of England surpass it in beauty or 
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comfort, and we all know how splendid our 
old castles are, clothed for the most part in 
leafy mantles of dark green ivy; 

Woodland Hall is well worthy of a visit* 
From the centre of the main building rises a 
lofty tower, from which, on certain holidays,, 
floats proudly in the air 

" The flag that braved a thonsand years, 
The battle and the breeze." 

This tower, for whatever purpose it might 
originally have been intended, is used now as 
an observatory, and is fitted up with tele- 
scopes and various delicate scientific instru- 
ments. There are two splendid conserva- 
tories, bright at all seasons of the year with 
rare and costly flowers ; adjoining them is a 
large and lofty billiard-room. 

The view from the front windows of Wood- 
land Hall is magnificent, comprising the 
gardens and shrubberies in the immediate 
vicinity, the woods and park a little further 
off, fields and meadows in the distance, and the 
serpentine windings of a silvery river on the 
horizon. The collection of art treasures at 
Woodland Hall is rich and varied, the Eoss 
family having been collectors of pictures for 
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several past generations. There is not a 
philosopher, poet, painter, dramatist, astro- 
nomer, or crowned head whose portrait does 
not adorn some part of The Hall. Few 
picture-lovers could say as much as this ! 

The rooms occupied by Mr. Ross have a 
fiouthern aspect. They are not as lofty or as 
large as many of the others, but the old man 
prefers them on account of their brightness 
and cheerfulness, and because they were 
those which had always been occupied by his 
ancestors since the restoration of the build- 
ing. The different members of the Ross 
family have ever had a strong reluctance to 
depart from the habits and ways of their 
predecessors. They have always looked shy 
upon innovations and improvements, and 
have been reluctant to adopt them. Mr. 
Ross is generally considered eccentric by 
his neighbours. Only once had he been 
seen outside his own gates in ten years, and 
that was when he accompanied his son to 
the station, a short time before he engaged 
Mrs. Foster as his housekeeper. He was a 
silent, sedentary, reserved man, a great reader, 
and constantly engaged in scientific experi- 
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ments. Though he lived so entirely isolated 
from society, yet he knew more of what 
was going on in his own and foreign countries 
than the majority of those who live in and 
for the world. His love for his son, his 
Charles, as he called him, was so great that, 
to use a common phrase, he "adored the 
very ground on which he trod." It was 
quite pleasant to observe with what delight 
he would watch the young man's every move- 
ment, how his whole countenance would 
brighten at the sound of his voice, with what 
real tenderness and affection he would ad- 
dress him, and how all his efforts were 
directed to promote his welfare — all his 
thoughts centred on giving pleasant sur- 
prises. Is not love such as this, a jewel 
beyond all price ? 

And the young man, for his part, loved his 
father with true filial affection ; he knew how 
fortunate he was in being the son of so ex* 
cellent a father, he knew what true joy the 
old man felt at seeing him pleased and happy^ 
and with what real sorrow he grieved when 
he was in pain or out of health. He knew that 
he had but to express a wish for it to be 
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instantly acceded to if money could gratify it, 
he knew that the old man's very existence 
was bound up in his own, and he knew that 
if anything were to befall him he would not 
survive the blow. There were neither rela- 
tions nor friends to steal any portion of 
the fathers love; it was all, all his son's. 
Happy he who is thus loved ! Such tender 
affection is rare in this cold, selfish world ! 

Charles Ross had had a serious illness, and 
the doctors had ordered change of air and 
scene. They recommended a six-months* 
tour on the Continent. The father did not 
like the idea, over anxious as are those who 
love as he loved, he feared. that some accident 
might happen, or some evil befall him. The 
doctors, however, overruled all his scruples, 
assuring him that a trip, such as they pro- 
posed, would be of the greatest benefit to the 
young man, as it would not only improve 
his health, but would expand his ideas, and 
increase his knowledge of the world, so that, 
as they said, it would do him good in every 
way. Mr. Ross then declared he would 
accompany his son ; but to this the doctors 
objected, as they did not consider him strong 
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enough for the fatigues of a continental tour, 
and, besides, they believed the young man 
would be able to enjoy himself much more 
without having a crotchety old man, like his 
father, as his companion. Perhaps they were 
riorht: for no matter how fond a son mav 
be of his father, there are times when it is 
better they should not go together to hamper 
each other's movements, and to mar, in ever 
so slight a degree, their mutual enjoyment. 
So thQ son set out alone. And the father 
remained behind to count the weeks, the 
days, the hours, yea, even the minutes that 
must elapse until "his Charlie's" return. 
With what pleasure would he welcome him 
back I 

" Mind you take great care of yourself," 
he said over and over again, "and do not take 
long and fatiguing journeys, but travel com- 
fortably and quietly. Keep an account of 
all you see and do, and write very often. 
You do not know what a pleasure it will be 
to me to get even a line from you telling me 
that you are enjoying yourself, and that the 
trip is doing you good." 

The young man felt sure he would not 
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€Tijoy the Continent as much as lie did his 
quiet country life at Woodland Hall, with 
his father to keep him company, his horses to 
interest him, his dogs to amuse him, and 
curious experiments and studies to occupy 
him. Indeed, no one more thoroughly ap- 
preciated all the charms of an English country 
life than he ; no one loved his home as well 
as he ; no one experienced less that painful 
feeling of ennui and laziness, so common 
amongst the rich, and those who do not need 
to work for their daily bread, than he ; and 
no one felt happier or .more satisfied with his 
lot in this life than he. And how few, how 
very few, are satisfied I The poor man, 
though he may be strong, and happy, and 
well, yet is not satisfied because he has not 
an abundance of gold. The rich man is not 
satisfied because he is not a lord or a marquis. 
The lord is not satisfied because he is delicate. 
And so it is with most men. Instead of 
being grateful for what they have, they pine 
for that which they have not. This has been 
human nature ever since man was first 
created ; will it not be so as long as he shall 
^xist ? There is, as it were, a strange, cease- 
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less striving after something more, an irre- 
sistible longing for that we cannot have, im- 
planted in the breast of each one of us. It 
may be that we strive after knowledge of 
things unknown ; it may be that we long for 
power for which we are not suited, and to 
which we have no right ; it may be that we 
desire a crown when a prison-cell should be 
our lot ! 

Mr. Ross felt a strange interest in his new 
housekeeper. There was something in her 
face which reminded him of the wife whom 
he had loved so tenderly, and who had been 
taken from him so soon after Charlie's birth, 
in all the youth and freshness and beauty of 
life. 

" Mrs. Foster," he said to her, one after- 
noon, when he had known her about a month, 
*^are you quite alone in the world ? " 

" I have my son, my dear little Charlie,'* 
she answered, quickly. 

" Yes, and a nice, bright, intelligent little 
fellow he is, too ; but I mean, have you no 
one else ? Have you no one to whom you 
could apply in case of need for advice or 
assistance ? " 
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" I have one friend/' returned Mrs. Foster, 
slowly. 

" Only one ? " 

" Indeed, Mr. Ross, I would rather have 
only one true friend than half-a-dozen or 
half-a-hundred friends in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word, friends of fortune as 
I might call them — people who are glad 
enough to know you, and to advise you, and 
to partake of your hospitality as long as you 
are in prosperity, but who think there is 
nothing bad enough for you when misfortune 
overtakes you and you are ruined. Better, 
far, to have no friends at all than such friends," 
said Mrs. Foster, slowly. 

" You are right. One true friend or none 
at all, this is the philosopher's maxim, but 
the world thinks differently." 

" Experience, Mr. Ross, makes every one a 
philosopher." 

"Then you have no relations?" continued 
the old man, musingly. 

" No, sir," was the answer, given a little 
hesitatingly. 

" You are an orphan ? " pursued Ross,, 
looking at her somewhat earnestly. 
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" Yes, sir, my mother died . when I was 
quite a child." 

"Before you can remember?" 

" I hardly know ; it seems to me some- 
times that I see her before me. Occasionally 
she appears to me so vividly that I am in- 
clined to think it is remembrance." 

" Indeed I " mused the old man, " and have 
you never asked your father to describe her 
to you?" 

" Yes, and his description corresponded so 
exactly to what I seemed to see in my mind, 
that I felt almost convinced I really remem- 
bered her. And yet I was only three years 
old when she died. It is hardly possible." 

" How strange ! " murmured Ross, medi- 
tatively. 

" It wats chiefly in the evening, and when I 
felt somewhat sad and depressed that I used 
to see her. It was as though I could look 
back over all the years of my childhood and 
see myself reposing softly in her arms. At 
such times, too, I fancied I could hear a low 
musical voice." 

" How strange ! " murmured Ross a second 
time. 
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" My father us6d to say that my voice in 
some ways was like hers, but not nearly so 
tender and soft. She, however, was very 
delicate, whereas I am fairly strong and my 
health on the whole is good. No doubt this 
would make a difference." 

"You say she was delicate?'* repeated 
Koss. . 

" Yes, too delicate by far for the hardships 
of this world." 

" How many are ! The cruel frost so soon 
blights the delicate flowers which all love, 
and spares the ugly weeds for which no one 
cares. The rough grasp destroys the frail 
china and cannot injure the common delf. 
-Alas, it is always thus ! Priceless pearls are 
easily lost, and the great rocks last on for ever. 
I, too, seem to see the vision of one I dearly 
love rise up before me at night when I lie 
awake. She, too, was delicate ; she, too, had 
a soft musical voice ; and she, too, was nob 
suited to the hardships of this world — she 
died I cruelly snatched away in the prime of 
her life." 

Mrs. Foster was silent. She was thinking 
how hard it is that the good and the beauti-* 
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ful should be taken, and the bad and the ugly 
should be left. She grieved that the world 
should be so unjust. 

" Had your mother fair hair ? " inquired 
Boss, suddenly breaking in upon her train of 
thoughts. 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Foster, surprised at 
the question. 

" Can it be ? " murmured Ross ; " the re- 
semblance — but it is absurd, ridiculous. 
Dearest Carry, you were indeed too fair for 
earth ! " 

He crossed his hands behind his back and 
began to pace the room in evident agitation. 
Presently he stopped right in front of Mrs. 
Foster, and looking at her with a certain 
feverish interest in his glance, asked, 
nervously : 

*' What was your mother's name ? " but 
dropping his voice quickly to a low whisper, 
he continued, "I have no right to ask. It 
is rude of me to try and — " 

" I will tell you if you wish to know," in- 
terrupted Mrs. Foster. 

"It is not mere vain curiosity which 
prompts me to ask," said Boss, " but what 
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you have told me of your mother reminds me 
so much of — of my wife — of Charlie's 
mother." 

" Is it possible I " exclaimed Mrs. Foster, 
^* my mother was a Miss Milman." 

" The same name, the same name I " cried 
Ross, turning pale. 

" Was the late Mrs. Ross a Miss Milman ? " 
asked Mrs. Foster, more and more surprised. 

'' Yes.'' 

" My mother's name was Annette. I am 
•called after her," said Mrs. Foster. 

" My wife's name was Caroline." 

" Indeed ! And now that I come to think 
of it, I have heard my father talk of his 
«ister-in-law, Caroline." 

"And what — what did he say of her?" 
asked Ross, in apparent alarm. 

" Nothing very particular, only that she died 
suddenly soon after her marriage. My father 
never seemed to care much to talk about his 
relations ; he only mentioned their names 
casually every now and then, and as the 
subject did not interest me, as a young 
and thoughtless girl, I made but few in- 
quiries." 
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The old man drew a deep breath of relief, 
and murmured in a low voice : 

" Thank God ! she does not know the 
truth ! " Then raising his voice, he said, " I 
remember my wife used often to talk of her 
sister, Annette ; and she was your mother ? it 
is indeed strange. Was ever fiction more 
strange ? " 

" Mr. Ross, it is so strange that I can 
hardly realize it, even now. My mother was. 
your wife's sister. Is that it ? " 

" Yes, that is it, and we are relations by 
marriage." 

'' Then you are my — my uncle ? " 

** I am, and in you I have found a niece. I, 
who thought myself without a relation in the- 
world ! " 

This was certainly so strange a discovery 
that neither, even now when it was all so plain 
and unmistakable, seemed disposed to be- 
lieve it. 

" What was your father's name ? " inquired 
Eoss, after along pause. 

" My father s name was Barton, Mr. 
Barton, of The Grange." 

That night Ross lay awake in bed thinking 
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of the relation whom he had so unexpectedly 
found. " So she is the daughter of Carry's 
sister," he said to himself over and over again, 
** and she is so like the fair young girl whom 
I wooed and won, and who — but how for- 
tunate that she does not know the — the — 
cause of her death 1 Dear Carry, how good 
you were, how loving, how kind, how gentle. 
So different from that other one — ^but who 
knows ? was not the fault mine ? She was 
unjustly, shamefully treated. I know it now. 
It was not true. But I was so maddened 
with rage and anger that I did not stop to 
make inquiries, and the result? Could I ever 
have been happy with her, I wonder ? Would 
my burning, passionate love have remained 
if no one had interfered ? Would she have 
been here now ? Perhaps. But my niece 
(how strange the word sounds in my ears) 
must be provided for. She must have a part 
of my savings, Charlie will not mind, I am 
sure. Shall I tell him of the relationship ? 
No, decidedly not. One thing leads on to 
another, they say, and he might perhaps learn 
the truth about his mother. Secrets are found 
out in such strange ways, that it is necessary 
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to take every precaution. But might not 
Mrs. Foster suspect something through my 
not telling him ? I fear she would. Why 
does not her father help her, I wonder ? Have 
they quarrelled, or is he dead ? If he were 
dead it is only natural to suppose that he 
would have left her his money, for he is very 
well off. But, perhaps, she has a brother 
who has inherited the estate ; surely, though, 
he could have given her something. There 
must have been a quarrel. Very likely she 
married without his consent, and he has not 
forgiven her. There seems to be a mystery 
about her husband, too. Can he have run 
away and left her to starve ? Perhaps he will 
come here when he finds out, as I suppose he 
will do, that she is my niece. Fancy if he, too, 
:should turn out to be a relation. What am 
I saying ? How could he be anything to me ? 
An hour or two ago I believed I had no one 
in the world to care for except my son, and 
now I have found a niece, and am trying to 
•discover relationships where none can possibly 
exist. As her husband, he is, of course, my 
nephew, but that is all — can he be anything 
more to me though ? Can he ? " 
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And he fell asleep answering this question 
in the negative. The next day he added a 
codicil to his will to secure his niece from 
future want, ** For," said he, " it is only right 
that I should do so. She shall have a sufficient 
sura to keep her comfortably and to start her 
son in life. I will give her half my savings. 
Charlie will not mind, I know." 



CHAPTER X. 



ohablie's betubn. 



" 'Tie sweet to think that, where'er we roTe, 

We are sure to find something blissful and dear, 
And that when we're far from the lips that we love 
We've bat to make loye to the lips that we're near." 

MOOBB. 

Ohbistmas Eve I 

With what delight do the younger members 
of the community hail the advent of this day f 
What pleasant visions of Christmas trees, 
bright with a thousand lighted tapers, glitter- 
ing with gold and silver, and weighed down 
with toys and bon-bons they have. And how 
often will they steal in and out of the kitchen to 
see what preparations are being made for the 
dinner I And will they not, too, occasionally 
stick their little fingers into the pudding- 
mixture when cook's back is turned, just to 
" try if it will be good." And when night 
comes, and sleep closes their weary eyelids, 
what wonderful dreams they have ! Truly 
childhood is the age to enjoy Christmas! 
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Children have no cares, no worries, no sad- 
dening thoughts to mar their thorough happi- 
ness on the great day, and they are happy, 
very, very happy. 

The twenty-fourth of December, 186 — , was 
about as cold, gloomy, and miserable a day 
as could well be imagined. Snow had begun 
to fall early in the morning, and had con* 
tinned falling, almost without intermission, 
the whole day, so that by sunset the ground 
in the neighbourhood of Woodland Hall was 
covered by a mantle of snow at least two feet 
thick. 

The weather-wise declared it was " an un- 
usually heavy fall," and that such " a severe 
winter had not been known for years; " but 
then it must be remembered that every snow- 
fall is said to be "unusually heavy" and 
every winter "exceptionally severe." This 
time, however, the prophets and weather- 
wise had good cause to complain, for the 
weather had really been exceedingly incle- 
ment, and showed, so far, no signs of im- 
proving. 

At sunset it stopped snowing, and a breeze 
sprang up, which, increasing to a gale as 
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night came on, wrought sad havoc amongst 
the heavily-laden branches of the park trees. 

The cold, as may readily be imagined, wa& 
intense, and the darkness such that, to use a 
familiar expression, " you could not see your 
hand before you." 

The evening train from London drew up at 
the platform of the little station of D — at 
nine o'clock, more than three-quarters of an 
hour behind time. Three travellers descended 
from different compartments, rubbing their 
hands to warm them. To one of the travellers 
only need we introduce the reader — a youngs 
man, tall and upright, with long, brown^ 
curly hair, a broad high forehead, and a frank, 
open countenance. He wore a very thick 
great-coat, reaching to the feet, a large fur 
cap of peculiar shape, and round his neck,, 
and covering the whole chin, a long woollen 
comforter, the ends of "which, hanging down 
behind him, bore some resemblance to the 
pennants of a ship. His hands were encased 
in strange, uncouth-looking gloves, so thick 
that they would have served as boxing- 
gloves, and so soft that they might have 
been mistaken for real live " pussies." On 
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the whole, he had taken such precautions to 
resist the power of the " mighty wind " and 
to keep out the cold, that it might be sup- 
posed he had made winter clothing his par- 
ticular study. 

With his thick coat, his woollen comforters, 
his fur cap, and his enormous gloves, he was 
certainly a very strange-looking object, not 
altogether unlike a great brown bear. 
Whence was he come ? whither was he bound, 
on such a night ? He had just crossed over 
from the Continent, and was on his way to 
Woodland Hall — to his father and his home. 
He is Charles Ross. 

" How delighted I shall be to see the old 
place again, and how pleased my father will 
be to have me once more with him," he 
thought, as he looked about him for a fly. 
He wished to give his father a grateful sur- 
prise, and so had nob written to tell of his 
return. He pictured to himself the old man's 
rapturous joy at seeing him I in fancy he 
could hear his cheery voice exclaiming, 
" Charlie, Charlie, my dearest, dearest boy, is 
it really you come home again ? Welcome, 
right welcome," and, in imagination, he could 
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feel the pressure of his warm hand as they 
fondly embrace. 

'' Be it ever so humble there's no place like home." 

He has never doubted the truth of those 
words, but now he can realise their full 
meaning. I£ it is a pleasure to return to a 
humble cottage, how much greater should the 
pleasure be when a princely residence is the 
home ? 

In the midst of the gaieties of the Continent, 
in all th e excitement and bustle of travel, dear old 
"Woodland Hall has never once been forgotten., 
And now, as he approaches it on this bitter 
winter's night, his thoughts are first centred 
on it, and on him to whom it belongs. After 
a time, however, he falls into a fit of musing 
(we will call it a reverie), and he sees, as it 
were, a vision, and yet it is something much 
more real than a vision ; it is a remembrance. 
The face- of a fair young girl rises up before 
him — a young English girl whom he had 
met abroad, and whose love he had stolen ! 

Let us try and paint her in the cold colour- 
less ink — alas ! that we have not ' a brush 
and canvas at our command ! Let us des- 
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tjribe her as she appears to him in his 
TeYene^ and as she has appeared to him time 
after time in his dreams since they parted at 
the pretty Swiss town of Neufchatel. 

Imagine, oh, reader ! oh, artist ! oh, 
sculptor ! a tall and slender form, a soft and 
lovely face, a delicately beautiful complexion, 
•eyes of deep, deep blue, lashes long and 
■silky, lips as a pair of summer rosebuds, ears 
small and exquisitely moulded, hair brown and 
wavy, a nose perfect in every respect, and 
a countenance that denotes health and hap- 
piness. Imagine, further, teeth regular in 
form and pearl-like in appearance, a skin of 
milky whiteness, small delicate hands and 
taper fingers, and feet and ankles " quite pro- 
vokingly perfect." 

Added to all these pers6nal charms, are a 
loving and gentle disposition, great conver- 
sational powers, the sweetest of sweet 
tempers, and delightful winning manners. 

Lived there a sculptor who would not have 
gone mad over her ? Eoss was no sculptor, 
no, nor yet artist, but he could appreciate 
beauty when he saw it, and this young girl's 
exquisite loveliness had quite captivated him. 
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Is it, then, surprising that in a few days he 
had fallen over head and ears in love with 
her? 

He met her at Geneva for the first time, 
and afterwards at Oachy, and finally at 
Neufchatel, or rather, since the truth must 
be told, he followed her from Geneva ta 
Ouchy, and went on with her to NeufchateL 
There, however, to his great grief, he was 
obliged to part from her, as she was return- 
ing home, after a month's delightful trip, and 
he could not, of course, accompany her any 
further. 

Her father and brother were with her ; the 
first, a tall, striking, we might almost say 
grand-looking man of some sixty summers,, 
with a jovial, good-tempered countenance, a 
very pleasant voice, and possessing an inex- 
haustible fund of wit and humour. 

He was devoted to his daughter, of whose 
beauty he was particularly proud, and whose 
accomplishments and charms he ever extolled. 
A good husband, a pattern father, and a 
model man was he ; one on ^whose friendship 
you could rely, on whose generosity depend^ 
and on whose word count ! 
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The brother is so different from the 
father, that it is almost impossible to believe 
they can be so closely related. 

Somewhat taller than the sister, his com- 
plexion bloated, his eyes small, and with a 
wicked twinkle in them, his hair short and 
coarse, his eyebrows shaggy and thick, and 
his lips pale and thin. 

He has an unpleasant frown, which almost 
frightens you, and a peculiarly disagreeable 
way of looking at you from the corners of his 
eyes. He is, in fact, as different from his 
sister as it is well possible for two human 
beings to be. Not only in appearance, but 
also in disposition is he unlike his sister; 
she is happy and contented, her manners are 
affable and agreeable, and she always looks at 
the bright side of life. He, on the contrary, 
is sometimes sad, and always discontented, his 
manners are coarse, and even brutish, and he 
is afflicted with a sort of restless ambition, 
which never allows him to enjoy the present 
moment. 

He is, in fact, constantly planning some 
great deeds for the future. A curious, 
rumour had been whispered abroad, greatly 
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to his discredit. It was said that he had 
made a father quarrel with his daughter that 
he might become possessed of his wealth, and, 
if report speak true, he actually succeeded in 
his disgraceful proceeding, being made heir 
to the father. 

How many lies had he told ! how many 
odious things had he insinuated ! how many 
hints had he dropped to gain his ends ? We 
fear no one will ever know, unless, in a fit of 
remorse, he should confess to what lengths 
he had allowed his ambition to carry him. 

One little circumstance would seem to 
prove the truth of the rumour. Just before 
the father and sister started for the Continent, 
and about the time that Mrs. Foster became 
Mr. Ross's housekeeper, he wrote a line to 
his sister. 

The wording of the " line " was curious, 
not to say mysterious — 

** Have just done a great stroke of busi- 
ness. Am well provided for the future. 
Henceforth shall be a rich man. Splendid 
chance offered ; seized it, and all is now safe. 
Will go abroad with you and the governor. 
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just to let any little unpleasant breeze blow 
over that might spring up. In the mean- 
time, don*t believe a syllable of what you 
hear, 
" A dutiful son's love to the old cat. 

" Your brother, 

" George." 

It should be mentioned that George and his 
step-mother were not on speaking terms when 
this letter was written, and he had been 
banished from home by her; hence his sneering 
allusion to her as " the old cat." Indeed, his 
sister was the only member of the family for 
whom he entertained the slightest love, and 
it is probable that his affection for her was 
more pride than anything else. He was one 
of those men who have not " a particle of real 
love in their composition," as the saying goes. 

Very pleased had the father and daughter 
been with different parts of *' beautiful Swit- 
zerland," but with Geneva and Ouchy they 
were perfectly charmed. 

As to the daughter, she thought she should 
like to spend the rest of her days on the 
shores of a Swiss lake. It seemed to her im- 
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possible to believe that such lovely lakes 
should not always be bright, and warm, and 
pleasant as they are in the summer. Surely 
the weather in this delightful little country 
could never grow cold and wintry ! 

Ross thought he had never spent so happy 
a time as the week at Geneva with her. It 
was over so very, very quickly — before it had 
well begun, as it seemed to him. He, too, 
would have liked a cottage on the bank of 
Lake Leman — a cottage to which he could 
carry her as his beloved bride. 

And at Ouchy were they not, if possible, 
happier ? 

And at Neufch&tel — alas ! here they must 
part ; but only for a time, as Ross fondly 
hoped and prayed. 

Sad, indeed, was their, last row on the 
Neufchatel lake, and yet around them all was 
gay, and bright, and cheerful. Ross had 
never felt so despondent and miserable before 
as he did then ; sadder still was their last 
meal, eaten hurriedly in the early morning. 
Ross felt such a strange melancholy creeping 
over him that he could scarcely even speak ; 
he could only watch his beloved in a dreamy 
sort of way, as though unable to realise the 
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fact that she was going away — away from 
him — and ever and anon a strangely earnest 
voice seemed to whisper in his ear : 

" She is going, going, going ! " 

Yes, she was going, but he would see her 
again. Then the voice whispered further : 

"Perhaps not," and the young man shivered 
on that warm, summer-like morning. 

At last the dreaded moment arrived. The 
father and son were already in the train, and 
he was whispering the last farewell. 

Then, for the first time, perhaps, in his life 
he began to realise the wonderful truth of 
those Words of the Irish bard — 

" When life looks lone and dreary, 
What light can expel the gloom ? 
When Time's swift wing grows weary, 
What charm can refresh his plume ? 
'Tis woman, whose sweetness beameth, 

0*er all that we feel or see ; , 

And if man of heaven e'er dreameth, 
*Tis when he thinks purely of thee, 
woman 1 

** Let conquerors fight for glory. 
Too dearly the mead they gain ; 
Let patriots live in glory — 

Too often they die in vain ; 
Give kingdoms to those who choose 'em, 

This world can offer to me 
No throne like beauty's bosom, 
Ko freedom like serving thee, 
O woman ! " 
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Yes, truly, as Ross stood on the station* 
platform, holding her warm soft hand, and 
looking tenderly into her fair young face, he 
felt that there was " no freedom like serving 
thee-" 

" Good-bye," he murmured in a very low 
voice, " good-bye, love, we shall meet again in 
Yorkshire." 

" Good-bye," she murmured, in return ; 
" good-bye, and very many thanks for all your- 
kindness." 

"'Tis I who should thank you," heanswered, 
in a choking voice. 

Another tender squeeze of the hand, another- 
whispered farewell I and they parted. 

The next moment the engine shrieked, the 
train began to move, and — she was gone. 

The young man, leaning back in the fly,, 
with his eyes half-closed, thinks of that 
autumn morning at Neufchatel, and wonders, 
how soon he will see her again. 

" In a week at most," he says to himself .. 
" I will tell my father to-morrow, and then, 
as soon as he can spare me, I will be off to 
Yorkshire. Oh 1 how delighted I shall be to- 
see her." 
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Poor young man I he was very shortly to 
learn how true is the proverb — 

"Man proposes and God disposes." 

Little did he think then that when he did go 
to Yorkshire it would not be to see his be- 
loved ; that, in fact, he would never see her 
again. How often does it happen that, when 
things which we most desire appear actually 
within our grasp, the invisible hand of fate 
snatches them from us I 

Charles Ross's further musings were inter- 
rupted by the fly coming to a sudden stop. 

He looked out, expecting to find that the 
vehicle was caught in a snow-drift. But to 
his surprise he perceived that he had reached 
his destination. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



IN THE SIGK man's CHAMBER. 



** In his cbamber, weak and dying, 
Was the Norman baron lying ; 
Load, withont, the tempest thundered 
And the castle-turret shook." 

LONOnLLOW. 

Charles Ross jumped out, regardless of the 
deep snow, and rang the bell. Soon he heard 
the well-known voice of an Irish manservant 
asking : 

" Who moight be withoit there on sich a 
noight as this ? " 

"It is I, Charles Ross. Open the door 
<juickly, Pat," answered the young man, im- 
patiently. 

" Be gorra an' I belave as it's the young 
measther himself come back from thim furrin 
parts, and it's meself will be glad to see him 
agin. Faix and I began to fare as he wasn't 
coming back to his owld home, and the 
measther, and the f erm, and the shooting, and 
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all," muttered Pat, as he drew back the bolts 
and threw open the door. 

Charles Ross entered, stamping his feet to 
knock the snow off. 

" Holy Mother of Jesus ! " exclaimed Pat, 
at sight of him in his strange Arctic-like 
attire. " Who is this?" 

" Haven't I told you that I am Charles 
Eoss," answered the young man, impatiently. 
** Don't be afraid, man." 

"Musha! can it be the raal and thrue 
M isther Charles turned into a baar ? or are me 
owld ears desaving me ? May be it's a sperit 
or a ghost, or one of the boys a thrying to 
froighten me." 

" Nonsense, Pat, nonsense and folly. Just 
help me to take off these wraps, and don't 
stand there like a fool. I am sure in such 
weather as this even furs are not sufficient to 
keep one warm. I wonder if it's coming 
from the Continent makes me feel the cold so 
much, or whether it's the result of my late 
illness. But how's my father ? " 

Pat now approached the muffled figure 
somewhat cautiously, as though he were not 
altogether easy in his mind. Perhaps he 
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feared that the young man would vanish in a 
blue flame, or, seizing him in his arms, ascend 
with him through the ceiling, or that the floor 
would open and swallow them both up. 

Charles, however, seeing his hesitation,, 
pulled off his cap and removed the woollen 
comforter. Then, smiling at the Irishman's 
simplicity, he asked : 

" Are you now convinced that I am my 
father's son ? " 

**Be all the powers, it's the raal young 
measther himself, and divil a sowl else. 
Who'd have thought it in that baar-skin ? 
Welcome Misther Charles to the owld Hall ; 
sure an' isn't it better here than in them 
furrin parts ? " 

" It is, indeed," replied the young man ; 
" the Continent is well enough for a time^ 
but one soon tires of it, and longs for the 
quiet enjoyment of one's own home." 

" In troth, it's moighty glad I am to see 
yer honour; for it's wanted you are just 
now. Ah, faix and you have come in the 
nick of time." 

" Indeed, what's the matter ? doesn't Mrs. 
Foster (I think that's her name) give satis- 
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faction ? or has the foot-and-moutli disease 
shown itself at the farm ? But tell me, how's 
my father, and where is he ? I am surprised 
I don't see him." 

" Is it the measther ? the poor owld 
measther ? " 

" Yes, who else ? Come, speak out. How 
is he, and where is he ? Why has he not 
come to welcome me home ? He must have 
heard the bell, for I rang it loudly enough, 
goodness knows." 

" Faix, and I don't understand him at all, 
a,t all. He must know; and sure, and isn't it 
the message brought him back ? " 

" What message ? What should I know ? 
Speak out, man, and don't give us any more 
of your infernal Irish nonsense, which no 
mortal can understand. Answer me in a 
plain and straightforward manner. Where is 
my father at this present moment, and what 
is he doing ? I'm impatient ; speak quickly." 

" Sure, and where would he be but in 
bed?" 

" In bed ! my father in bed ! what do you 
mean ? He can't be in bed at this hour," re- 
marked the young man, looking at his watch. 
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" It's all folly what you Ve been saying. Father's 
in the drawing-room or library. I'll soon 
find him," and he moved towards the door 
without giving another moment's thought to 
what he had been told ; in fact, he had an 
idea that the Irishman had been drinking, and 
did not know what he was saying. But he 
was soon to be undeceived, and the suspicions 
he had entertained of the Irishman's drunken- 
ness were very shortly to be proved false. 
He had his hand on the handle of the door 
which led into the second hall, when Pat 
stopped him for the moment, by saying : 
" Ah, Misther Charles, it's nothing but dark- 
ness you'll find in there, I'm thinking. Dark- 
ness and air, divil a thing else." 

Charles, not heeding, opened the door, and 
seeing that the room was indeed dark, turned 
to Pat and asked him, in a sharp voice, 
" Where is my father ? " 

" Sure, and he's upstairs, your honour,**^ 
answered Pat, in perfect good humour. 

" What doing? " repeated the young man,^ 
impatiently. 

" It's no use me telling yer honour ; you 
won't believe the words of Pat Malone, who 
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niver told a lie in his life. Agra, why should 
I be for saying things that isn't thrue ? " 

" Where — is — nay — father, and — what — ^is 
—he— doing ? '' cried Charles, in great wrath, 
"if you can't, or won't tell me, I'll call one 
of the other servants, who can and will, do 
you hear ? " 

" Faix, and it's meself knows more about 
the measther than any one else. He's upstairs 
in bed, and asleep, perhaps." 

"In bed," repeated the young man, " I 
cannot understand father s being in bed at 
this hour — unless — unless — " he continued, 
as a sudden idea seemed to strike him, " unless 
he's ill ; but that's impossible, he was so well 
and strong when I left him. What can it 
be, though ? I must go up instantly and see* 
Where's the wonderful Mrs. Foster ? " he in- 
quired of Pat, ** I never saw such a house. 
I should say it was deserted if I didn't know 
to the contrary. It's all as still as the grave, 
and not a soul^comes to welcome me after my 
long absence." 

" Barrin' your humble servant," put in Pat. 
" It's meself is always ready to greet you^ 
Misther Charles. Sure, an' don't I remember 
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ye a little bit of a boy ? Haven't I had you 
in me arms many and many a time ? Ach, 
Misther Charles, I'll niver forget the first day 
I saw you so long ago that it's beyant the 
memory of man to tell when it was. But 
I'm moighty sorry for ye now." And he 
passed the back of his hand across his eyes as 
though to wipe away a tear. 

" Why? why? what has happened ? Speak 
quickly ! Speak." 

" Ach, Misther Charles, the joy that should 
be in me owld heart at sight of you is all 
gone. The sorrow has knocked it out of 
me. 

** What do you mean ? " asked the young 
man, anxiously, for Pat's mysterious words 
had alarmed him. 

" Sure, and you must know about the 
owld measther." 

" What ? what ? " almost screamed the 
other in his impatience. 

" Ach, misther, it's conceal the thruth from 
you I would like to," said Pat, sadly, "but 
it's tell you I must, if you don't know it. 
Didn't you get the messages ? " 

" What messages ? " 
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" Sure, an it's the spirit messages I mane, 
by them wires." 

"No — but quickly, quickly tell me what 
has happened ! " 

" I never belaved in thim instantanus 
messages," muttered Pat, then dropping his 
voice almost to a whisper, he said, slowly, 
" It's the owld measther." He stopped, and 
Charles, in his impatience, seized him by the 
shoulder, crying, ** Speak out, man, instantly ! 
Do you hear ? " 

" He still lives," said Pat, covering his face 
with his hands to hide his emotion, for his 
eyes had filled with tears. 

A cry broke from the young man. " Still 
lives," he repeated, " still lives. He is then 
ill — ^very ill. But I should have guessed it 
before. Alas ! alas ! " And without another 
moment's delay he rushed upstairs to his 
father's room. 

He paused, to listen at the door. There 
was a sound as of laboured breathing, Pat's 
words were ringing in his ears, "He still 
lives ! " For some minutes he stood with 
his hand on the handle of the door ; he felt 
powerless to turn it and learn the whole truth. 
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What mental tortures he endured during^ 
those few minutes no one, perhaps, can 
realize. 

How long he would have stood there it is 
hard to say, had he not been aroused by Pat, 
who had followed him upstairs, and now 
whispered, "Don't make a noise, Misther 
Charles, he's aslape." 

Then he noiselessly opened the door and 
entered the room. 

His eyes instantly sought the bed ; on it 
lay his father breathing heavily and every 
moment starting in his sleep. 

Poor young man ! he had come home so 
full of joy and spirits, and pictured to him- 
self » his father's delight at seeing him. 

He had expected to be welcomed with a 
warm, " God bless you ! " and, instead, he 
finds his father lying dangerously ill. 

Could it be reality? or was he still in 
the fly and dreaming? 

A lady was sitting by the bed-side watch- 
ing the sick man. 

Hearing whispered voices behind her, one 
of which she did not recognise, she turned 
quickly round and saw Charles standing in 
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the doorway witli Pat beside him ; at first 
she was somewhat startled, but quickly re- 
gaining her composure, she looked more 
carefully at the pale face, and had no 
difficulty in recognising the young man as 
her benefactor's son ; for though he was 
not altogether like his father, yet there was a 
something about his features that there was 
no mistaking. That he was a Ross no one 
could doubt. She rose at once and advanced 
to meet him. 

"Mr. Charles Ross, I presume," were her 
words, uttered in a low, musical, but withal 
Bad, voice. 

Charles bowed, and answered, " And you, 
if I mistake not, are the Mrs. Poster about 
whom my father has often written to me. 
But, tell me, pray, how he is, and — and — how 
-—long has — he been ill ? " 

"Well, sir, I am afraid — " 

" Is he very ill ? " he asked, in a trembling^ 
voice without waiting for her to finish her 
answer ; the word afraid was enough for him ; 
it made his heart beat so violently that it 
could be plainly heard. A great fear had 
seized him in a moment. 
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" Is lie very ill ? Is he dangerously ill ? " 
lie repeated, very earnestly. 

"Mr. Charles Eoss/' said Mrs. Poster, 
" there is no use my attempting to hide the 
truth from you, he is very ill." 

" But, not dangerously — not dangerously?'* 
Tie persisted. The perspiration stood on his 
forehead in great beads, and his countenance 
presented a picture of piteous entreaty that 
was painful to look upon. Hitherto his life 
had been all sunshine, now the first cloud 
overshadowed him. Hitherto he had known 
only happiness, now a great sorrow had 
come upon him and threatened to overwhelm 
him. 

Mrs. Poster, anxious to console him, 
itnswered, quickly, " I do not think there is 
any immediate danger; only he will want 
most careful nursing for some time to come. 
Of course you received the telegram I sent 
you yesterday morning ? " 

"No, I never had a telegram. I knew 
nothing. But tell me how long has he been 
ill, and — is — he — getting — ^better ? *' 

" He felt unwell for the first time three 
nights ago," answered Mrs. Poster; " but do 
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not let us talk here in case we should dis- 
turb him. The doctor says that sleep is very- 
beneficial, and he should on no account h& 
disturbed.'* 

They passed into an adjoining apartment^ 
and then Mrs. Foster, in a few words, told 
him how the old man's illness had begun, 
and gave him some particulars of the treat- 
ment that had been pursued and of the 
doctor's instructions. 

"He was so anxious for your return," 
continued Mrs. Foster. 

" Faix, the sight of your honour's face will 
do him good ! " remarked Pat. " Faasting 
liis eyes on you will be better than all the 
medicine that iver was invented." 

" Dear father ! " murmured the son, very 
tenderly. 

" Of course we told him that you had been 
telegraphed for, and that you would be back 
in a day or two." 

"Oh, why did I ever leave him?" cried 
the young man, bitterly. 

" It's just like the young measther a blam* 
ing himself when it isn't his fault. Ach^ 
Misther Charles, you couldn't have prevented 
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his falling ill. The powr maesther ! '' muttered 
Pat. 

" But is he — is he better ? " asked the son, 
piteously. 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Foster, "he — is — 
hetter." 

"Better," he repeated, "better, thank 
God ! " 

Imagine, oh reader, the fear, the horror, 
the misery, the sinking at the heart, the feel- 
ing as if all the pleasures of life were suddenly 
extinguished within you at coming home and 
finding your dear parent dangerously ill, and 
then can you not imagine the young man's 
heartfelt delight at hearing that his father is 
better. Better ! has not the word a joyous 
ring in it which only those can understand 
who have had a beloved one sink unto death. 
Just then they heard a movement in the ad- 
joining chamber. 

" The ould measther is awake," said Pat, 
" sure and let us go in and see him ; it*s 
plased he'll be when he knows that Misther 
Charles has come back. It's him he wants, 
divil a sowl else." 
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"Go in quietly," whispered Mrs. Foster. 

They entered the sick room. 

The old man had turned in his sleep, but 
his eyelids were still closed. 

" Faix, and the slape is stiU in him. It's 
moighty glad I am to hear as he's breathing 
so asy," whispered Pat, as the three stood by 
the bed-side watching the sleeper. 

A couple of minutes later his lips moved. 
They pronounced a name — " Charlie ! " 

Very slowly his eyes opened ; they rested 
upon the anxious face of his son. Instantly 
he recognised him. A great joy lit up his 
pale, care-worn features, as a gleam of sun- 
shine on a. winter's day. He stretched out 
his arms with a sweet cry of pleasure, " My 
son ! my son ! " 

The next moment Charles was sobbing on 
his breast — sobbing for joy and sorrow — joy 
at being once more welcomed by the old man, 
sorrow at finding him so ill. 

" Ach, sure I knew as the soight of the 
young measther would do him good," 
murmured Pat, ** faix and he's better already." 

" Come away and let us leave them to- 
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getlier," said Mrs. Foster, "we are not 
wanted now.'* 

They noiselessly quitted the room. 

" My boy, my Charlie ! " murmured the 
old man, " you do not know how delighted I 
am to see you. I thought you were never 
coming. I seem to have waited for you so- 
long — so long ! " 

" I never got your telegram, father, or I 
should have been home before. Oh, if I had 
only known that you were — were — " 

" There, there, dear Charlie ; it is only my 
stupid impatience. But sit down now and 
tell me about yourself. How are you ? well,. 
I hope ? Have you enjoyed your trip ?" 

" I am all right, but it is you— you — that 
should tell me about yourself. Oh, father,, 
my own dear father, are you better ? Mrs. 
Foster says you are. Is it true ? " 

The old man did not answer. 

" Is it true? " asked the son again, with 
terrible earnestness. 

" Yes," replied the father, in a low voice. 

" You are really better ? *' continued the- 
young man in mingled fear and hope. 

" Yes," said the father in the same tone. 
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" Thank God ! " ejaculated the son, for the 
second time. 

"And — now — tell — me — about — your — 
trip," asked the sick man. 

Charles obeyed. Everything that he 
thought would amuse and interest his father 
he related in as cheerful voice as he could 
command ; only he carefully refrained from 
mentioning the name of the young girl whom 
he had learned to love. He judged, and 
judged rightly, that in the sick man's present 
state it would be better to make no mention 
of such things, besides, how could he think 
of love now ? He related only the amusing 
episodes of the journey ; he described the 
peculiarities of all the queer people whom he 
had met, and he told a hundred interesting 
anecdotes of the foreigners with whom he 
had come in contact. From time to 
time he stopped to inquire how his father f elt> 
and whether he wanted anything. He was 
answered with a smile. When he had finished, 
however, he perceived that his father was 
lying with his eyelids closed, apparently 
asleep. 

VOL. II. Q 
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" He is better," murmured the son, « in a 
few days he will be well. How glad I am 
that I came back to-night. I was a fool ever 
to have left him. I will not do so again." 

Alas, Charles Ross, are you sure that the 
old man will not leave you ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

JAMES. 

'' Ambition thns shall tempt to rise. 

Then whirl the wretch from high. 

To bitter scorn a sacrifioe, 

And grinning infamy." 

Grat. 

Pat went downstairs muttering to himself 
something about being " moighty sorry for 
the young measther." 

As he was going slowly along the passage 
that led to his room — ^his " apirtment," as he 
was pleased to call it — he heard a voice 
whisper behind him, " Is that you, Mr. Pat ? '* 

The worthy man turned round to see who 
spoke, before he answered : 

"Who are you? Ach to be sure it's 
Misther Jeames. Good evening to you," 
cried Pat. 

" Good evening," returned " Jeames," 
somewhat surlily. 

" Faix, and it's a long time since I've had 
the chance of sotting eyes on you," said Pat. 
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" Yes/' replied the other, slowly. 

" And what have you been doing at all, at 
all?" asked Pat. 

** I have been busy.*' 

" Is it busy you ve been ? Faix, and I 
didn't think as ye knowedthe maning of the 
word," said the Irishman, with an expression 
of inimitable drollery. Nothing pleased him 
more than to be able to " draw out " those 
fellow-servants towards whom he did not 
entertain the best feelings, and he knew that 
his remarks would call forth an angry retort, 
and, probably, be the means of bringing on an 
argument, which he was at all times anxious 
to engage in, more especially as he very 
well knew that he would be sure to be 
victorious. What Irishman is not ? 

" Nobody can't do a better day's work nor 
me," said " Jeames," angrily. 

" True for you," cried Pat, quick enough 
to interpret correctly his contradictory ex- 
pression. 

" Well, Mr. Pat, one can't say nothing but 
what you catch at one at once," said the 
other, who did not know how he had been 
" caught," but who saw that he had been from 
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the Irishman's face and from the tone of his 
voice. 

" It's not meself as said anything against 
Misther Jeames," said Pat, innocently. " Faix, 
and wasn't the words yours ? " 

" I did not come here to argue with you," 
said Jeames, " I only want to know how the 
master is, that's all. Tell me that, and I 
won't trouble you no more." 

" Which measther ? " asked Pat, anxious to 
spin out the conversation as long as possible. 

"Why, d — ^n you, man, the master of 
course," cried James, stamping angrily on 
the floor. 

" Is it the owld one or the young one that 
ye mane ?" asked Pat, innocently. 

" The young one, why, has the son come 
home?" asked James, in surprise. 

" Yes, in coorse, he has ; you wouldn't 
have him stay away always ? He came back 
an hour ago, and it was quite bootiful it was, 
to see the mating between the owld measther 
and him." 

" I want to know what do you think about 
the old one's state ? " began James, sinking 
his voice to a whisper. 
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** Agra, he's moighty ill, the pour owld 
measther ! '* answered Pat, in a voice that waa 
full of kindly feeling. 

" Is he getting better ? " 

" It's meself hopes so." 

*' But what do you think ? " 

" Thinking wasn't made for me, Misther 
Jeames." 

" I mean what is your opinion ? " 

" Faix, and I haven't made up me mind 
what me opinion is." 

** Will the master last out the night ? " 
asked James, raising his voice in anger at the 
Irishman's provoking answers. 

Pat looked at his companion. 

" What do you mane ? " he asked. 
Is he in any immediate danger ? " 
Isn't we all in danger every minute ? " 

James was about to retort furiously, when, 
recollecting that he would gain nothing by so* 
doing — and he was evidently very anxious to 
find out whether his master was likely to last 
out the night — he waited a moment to let his 
anger subside, and then asked : 

" What does the doctor think of him ? I 
asked him as he was going away, and he 
wouldn't tell me." 
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" Sure then, and he didn't want you to 
know," answered the Irishman. 

James felt so enraged at this reply that he 
was strongly tempted to strike him ; he, how- 
ever, thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
walked away without a word, 

"Musha, and he was nicely polished off,'* 
soliloquized Pat, "the inquisitive, snaking 
little crature. What could he have become 
so moity anxious to know about the poor owld 
measther all of a sudden like ? Sure, and he 
can't be up to no good trying to foind out af 
the owld man would last out the noight. Is 
he a thinking of the will ? Sure, and it's 
meself hopes he'll get nothing, for he don't 
deserve it, the idle varmint ! Ah, ha ! and 
did he think as he'd get all he wanted to know 
out of me ? Faix and he ought to have 
learned me better by this time. It's not Pat 
Malone will tell a thing as he's not a mind to. 
No, dndade, Misther Jeames, it was moighty 
kind of you to take the throuble of coming in 
to sae me this cowld noight, and it's meself 
is gratiful to ye for your visit, but, bedad, ye 
wanted something else besoids the pleasure 
of looking at me owld face. Ye've got the 
inquisitiveness of the fair six in you all of a 
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sudden, and ye thought as meself would 
gratify your cooriosity, but it's mistaken ye 
were. Faix, and I'll just consider, and may be 
I'll foind out what has come to him to make 
him throuble hisself all about th^ measther 
all of a moment. It ain't for no good, I am 
sure." 

Then he entered his " apirtment," nodding 
his head in a self-satisfied manner. 

In the meantime, James had made his way 
to the servants' hall. 

" How's the master to-night ? " he asked, 
sitting down on a chair before the fire. 

" Fave just seen Mistress Foster," an- 
swered one of the servants, " and she says 
that he's very bad." 

In the servants' hall Mrs. Foster was 
always spoken of as " Mistress Foster ;" they 
did not like to call her " Mrs." and they 
thought she was worthy of a higher title than 
" the housekeeper." 

" Very bad," repeated James ; " does she 
think as there's no hope for him?" 

" She don't believe as 'e can get well." 

'' Will he live out the night ? " 

" I shouldn't like to say as he would, and 
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I shouldn't like to say as he wouldn't," 
answered the maid. 

" And so the young one has come home. 
Why didn't he send word as he was coming ? '* 
inquired James, presently. 

" I am sure I don't know. I suppose as 'e 
'adn't time." 

" He is with the father, of course ? " 

" Yes ; as I came downstairs I listened at 
the door, and 'eard them a talking. That is, 
the son was telling the master about his 
travels." 

"You could hear them talking," mused 
James, "you could catch what they were 
flaying." 

" Oh, yes ; and it struck me at the time as 
^ow any one who 'ad a mind to heavesdrop- 
ping could do it quite comfortably by going 
into the next room, and quietly listening." 

'* Yes, but he would run the risk of being 
discovered. Of course the young one would 
be sure to want something in the room, and 
in he'd come, just because he shouldn't," 
said James, thoughtfully. 

" It's heasy enough to guard against that," 
returned the maid. 
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Indeed! how?" asked James, eagerly. 

"He'd have time to conceal himself; but 
there, it ain't no use talking about such 
things, is it Mary ? " 

" No," answered Mary, " it only makes one 
afraid as some one will do it. I always dis- 
likes going into that room by myself of a 
night." 

" Why ? " asked James, who seemed by no 
means to share the opinion that it was of 
"no use talking of such things." 

" Well, you know as there's a big picture- 
there." 

" Which frightens you ? " 

" No, the picture itself don't frighten me^ 
only I thinks — " 

" What ? " 

" As some one might conceal 'isself behind 
it." 

" Is it large enough for that ? " 

" Lor', it looks as if it was made for it." 

" Have you ever looked behind it ? " 

" Oh, no ! " cried two or three servants in- 
a breath. 

"In which room is this wonderful pic- 
ture ? " asked James, after a pause. 
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"In the next room to the master's, on 
the right. Ain*t you never seen it, Mr. 
Berry ? " 

" No, never ; but I should like to/* he 
answered. 

" We'll take you hup and show it to you 
to-morrow." 

** Thanks, Miss Baker," he murmured 
with characteristic politeness. " I don't think 
you need be afraid of any one concealing- 
himself behind it to-night," he continued, 
carelessly. 

"Well, any 'ow, I shan't be going into 
the room to see," said Miss Baker, " and it 
ain't likely as no one else will be going in, 
either." 

Had any one been watching James at that 
moment he would have seen a strange ex- 
pression, as it were, of triumph light up his 
surly and disagreeable countenance. 

" Do you think as the old man will be say- 
ing his last words to the son — telling him his 
secrets, and bidding him good-bye ? ' said 
James, laughingly. 

** I am sure he will, if he's hany secrets ta 
tell," said Mary. 
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" I shouldn't think as he had/' said James. 

" I ain't quite sure about that," remarked 
an old servant, who had not yet spoken* 
^* There's a something as 'ave been preying 
upon 'is mind, I think." 

" Oh," said James, with a curious smile. 

" Haven't you hobserved as he seems some- 
times to 'ave fits of melancholy, leastways, to 
used to 'ave, even more melancholies than he do 
now, but he 'aye them now 'casionally." 

" Well ? " remarked James, with emphasis. 

" Well, what's the cause of these melan- 
-cholies ?" 

" I don't know," said James. 

"Don't you think as it looks sus- 
picious?" 

" Of his having secrets ? '* queried the 
ofl&cious James. 

« Yes." 

"- Per — haps." 

" I wonder if the son knows them ? " said 
Mary. 

" Of course not ; you don't think it likely 
:as he'd tell 'im, do you ? " 

" Well, I don't know ; he's very fond of 
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" Exactly, and that's just wliy lie wouldn't 
tell 'im nothing." 

" It is odd as no one do know much about 
'im and 'is past," said Mary. 

" Any 'ow, he'll 'ave lots to tell 'im to- 
night, if he ain't too bad to talk." 

" I wonder what will become of Mistress 
Foster if he dies ? Will the young one keep 
heron, think you?" asked one of the ser- 
vants. 

" And Mr. Pat ? " asked another. 

" Ah, he'll stay 'ere, of course," said the 
old servant, "if any one knows anything 
about the master, it's 'im." 

" Very likely," muttered James, who had 
risen to take his departure. 

"Are you going, Mr. Berry?" asked 
Mary. 

"Yes, it's getting late." 

" I want you to lock one of the back doors, 
as I can't get the key to turn, it's so stiff. 
It's the cold as has frozen it and made it 
stick." 

" With the greatest pleasure I " cried 
James, quickly ; " show me the door, and I'll 
soon manage it." 
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They went down a passage, the maid lead- 
ing the way. 

" I've been waiting to get Mr. Pat to do 
it," she said. 

" I can do it as well as him, and its a real 
pleasure to be able to oblige you,*' said James^ 
flatteringly. 

He took hold of the key, and, after some 
little trouble, made it turn in the lock. 

" That's all right," he said in a loud voice, 
and panting after his apparent exertion. He 
was watching her carefully as he spoke. The 
wind was blowing the light so much that it 
threatened to extinguish it. She put up her 
hand to shelter it. " Take care," said James, 
giving a slight cough. 

At the same moment, with a twist of the 
wrist, he turned back the key, and again un- 
locked the door, so quickly and dexterously 
that his companion did not notice that he had 
done it. 

" Is it all right now ? " she asked. 

" Yes," he answered, *' let us go." 

" You first," said the maid. 

" On the contrary, you first," he answered, 
with mock politeness. 
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As she stepped forward with the light, he 
-drew back the upper bolt, scraping his foot 
along the floor to drown the sound. 
Can you see ?" asked the maid. 
Oh, yes, go on," and, stooping quickly, he 
drew back the lower bolt. 

The door could now be opened from the 
outside by merely turning the handle. What 
43trange idea had entered into James's brain ? 
What project did he intend to carry into 
execution ? ^ 

" Is the hall-door fastened ? " he asked. 

" Yes, I believe Mr. Pat barred and bolted 
it after the son came in. He's very particular, 
you know ? " 

"Is he ? " asked James. " I only wish 
he'd be more particular about his tongue. I 
never knew a fellow make such disagreeable 
remarks as he do." 

" It's only Irish peculiarity. He don't mean 
nothing." 

" It ain't pleasant, anyhow." 

" What's he been saying to you ? " 

" He made fun of all my remarks, and when 
I asked him how the master was, he said I 
didn't want to know, or something of that 
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sort. It was downright impertinence," con- 
tinued James, in great wrath. 

"Did he say that?" cried the maid in 
surprise. 

"He did indeed. It was as much as I 
could do to keep my temper with him. I 
walked off and left him. He wanted to get 
me into an argument, but I don't care to argue 
with any one when you're sure to get more- 
than you give." 

"That's always the case with 'im," said 
the maid, laughing. 

They had now reached the door by which 
James was to leave the house. 

" Grood night, my dear," he said to hia 
companion. 

" Grood night, Mr. Berry, and mind you 
don't catch cold. It's a awful night to ga 
out in, ain't it ? " 

Half-an-hour later all the servants had re- 
tired to their respective quarters. All the 
lights had been extinguished except three, one 
in the sick chamber, one in Mrs. Foster's 
room, and one in Pat's "apirtment." 

Mr. Ross had a great dread of fire, and 
never under any circumstances allowed the 
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lights to be left burning, or the fires to be 
left smouldering. Many of the servants con- 
sidered him to be over-particular on this 
point, they, however, knew better than to 
attempt to disobey his orders. 

Mrs. Foster was sleeping in her chair so as 
to be ready at any moment to render assist- 
ance in the sick chamber if necessary. 

Pat was sitting in his room talking to him- 
self about the " powr owld measther," and 
wondering whether he would recover. 

" Sure and I'll just take a turn round the 
house to sae af all's right," he muttered, 
"the last three days everything's being going 
to sixes and sivens." 

With these words he started on his tour 
of investigation. As he passed the door 
which James had so ingeniously contrived to 
leave open, his quick eyes soon detected that 
it was not secured. 

"Bedad!" he cried, "jist sae here. This 
is the way they goes off and laves the things ; 
it's so loike the gals. Sure and they ain't 
got no head at all, at all. Musha, bad luck 
to them, they have no mimory even for the 
bolts." 

VOL. II. B 
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The next minute the door was locked 
and bolted, and Pat started off again with 
renewed vigour on his round. Every other 
door and window had been securely fastened, 
and he returned to his room for the night, 
thoroughly satisfied that " everything was 
roight." 

As soon as James left the house he hurried 
to the stable as fast as the deep snow and the 
intense darkness would permit. Here he 
struck a match and lighted a lantern. He 
then went to his room, the entrance to which 
was at the back of the stable, and attired 
himself in a black suit of clothes. This done 
he sat down to wait, carefully screening the 
light so that it should not be seen from with- 
out or by any of the other grooms who might 
chance to be awake and stirring. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

INSATIABLE OUEIOSITY. 

*' For I feel that lie listens down night's great dome, 

When I come home, when I oome home ; 

Home, home, when I come home. 

Far i' the night when I come home.*' 

Gkbald Mass ST. 

Time wore on. 

James's eyelids began slowly to close. 

Soon lie was asleep. 

Suddenly a violent gust of wind sweeping 
furiously along over the snow-covered ground 
fitruck the stables like a thunder-clap. They 
shook from their very foundations. 

James started up wondering what had 
happened. 

" I declare I've been asleep," he muttered, 
** asleep instead of listening to the old man's 
secrets. I must be off at once or I shall be 
too late." 

Throwing a cloth over the lantern, he made 
his way noiselessly downstairs into the har- 
ness-room, and from there into the stable. 
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One of the horses, startled at seeing him at 
that unusual hour, gave an angry neigh. 

" Quiet, old Will," he said, and passed on. 

He opened the stable-door and stepped out. 
The violence of the wind was such that lie 
was nearly blown off his legs ; to save himself 
he turned back and leaned against the stable 
wall until the fury of the gust should have 
somewhat abated. Just then he saw a light 
approaching. 

" No one must see me standing here with 
a dark lantern," he murmured. 

He moved away, going in the direction of 
the house. Presently he stopped to watch 
the light, it went to the stable-door he had 
just left and disappeared within. 

" That's that d— d young rascal Bill,'* he 
exclaimed, " if he'd seen me it would have 
been known all over the place to-morrow as 
I was a wandering about at night like a 
thief." 

He went on towards the house. He passed 
by the hall-door quickly, and did not stop till 
he was in front of the door which he had so 
cleverly contrived to open, and by which he 
now hoped to enter the building. He laid 
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the lantern down on the step, and grasping 
the handle of the lock firmly with his right 
hand, he slowly turned it, while he pressed 
against the door with his left. 

It would not open. 

" Can I have made a mistake ? " he mur- 
mured, pausing to consider. 

He held up the lantern to the door to 
examine it. 

" No," he said, " I have made no mistake, 
this is the door." 

Again he tried to open it. The handle 
turned stiffly, he grasped it with both hands 
and forced it round. Still the door would 
not open. Once more he tried, and once 
more the door refused to yield. 

" Can some one have shut it after all my 
devices to leave it open ? " he muttered. 
Then after a moment's thought, he con- 
tinued — " It must be that infernal Irishman. 
He ought to have his head pounded. He's 
as curious as an old woman himself and yet 
don't want no one else to be. D — ^n him 1 " 

" But the door must and shall open ! " he 
cried, angrily, " am I to stand out here in 
the cold all night ? " And again he cursed 
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the Irishman. Once more turning the handle, 
he pressed against the door with all his 
strength. The result was as unsatisfactory 
as at the first. He might as well have tried 
to push in the wall. " What am I to do ? "^ 
he now asked himself. " It is quite evident 
that I cannot get in here. Perhaps some 
other door is open. But no, I am afraid not. 
The master is so awful particular. How- 
ever, I'll take a turn round the house and see 
if it ain't possible to get in nowhere." 

He walked round to the front, picking his 
steps carefally lest he should make a noise 
and alarm the household. 

It is wonderful how nervous even the 
bravest and boldest man becomes when he 
knows that he is stealing along on some un- 
lawful business. In the imagination of the 
wrong-doer there is a phantom behind each 
bush, ready at some unexpected moment to 
rush out and confront him : danger is sup- 
posed to lurk on all sides even in the very 
air ; the slightest rustle of dried leaves, the 
faintest whisper of the wind, the most distant 
echo of a human voice startle him, and yet 
he knows that he need fear none of these 
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sounds. What is it then that frightens him ? 
Is it the dread of discovery ? Is it the fear 
of punishment? Is it the angry voice of 
conscience ? It must be ! James knew very 
well that the loud whistling and moaning of 
the wind would drown the sound of his foot- 
steps; he knew, also, that no human eye 
could penetrate the great darkness and dis- 
cern him. In a word, he knew that he was 
safe, that the chances of his being discovered 
were very slight indeed, and yet, as he walked 
round the house, he felt terribly nervous and 
afraid. Why did he not allow this fear to 
conquer his curiosity and turn back ? What 
could he hope to gain by learning his master s 
secrets ? Would he make some improper use 
of them ? Had he any wild scheme in his 
head ? Most probably, for men of his class 
do not generally care to wander about on a 
cold winter's night for nothing. 

Arrived at the front of the house, he tried 
to open the hall-door, and could not. He 
then tried two of the windows near at hand. 
They were securely fastened. 

He went on and tried several other doors 
and windows without success. Thereupon 
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he paused to consider what he had better do : 
he thought, and thought, and thought, but 
could not devise any means of effecting his 
purpose. 

" I will return to the back door and have 
one more try. I am sure it is open. I must 
have made some mistake," he muttered. 

He turned back and tried in every way to 
open it but could not. 

" It is too bad ! " he cried, angrily, ** after 
all my trouble, and to think that I shall not 
succeed in discovering them secrets of the 
master. After walking about here for an hour 
in the cold I may just go home awondering." 

He moved slowly away towards the stables. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea seemed to strike 
him. 

" Yes, yes," he exclaimed aloud, " the very 
thing. I was a fool not to have thought of 
it before." 

He turned back and went into the garden 
for a small ladder. This was soon procured, 
and he made his way with it and the lantern 
to the entrance porch. He leaned the ladder 
against the wall of the house and mounted to 
the top of the porch. He then, with some 
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difficulty, drew up the ladder after him, and, 
leaning it against a projecting buttress, suc- 
<jeeded in reaching a gable end of the roof. 

So far, all was well, and, sitting astride on 
the top ledge of the roof, he waited a few 
moments to rest and to consider how he 
should proceed. He had already run a con- 
siderable risk. As a boy he had been an 
accomplished climber, but since he had been 
in Mr. Ross's service — that is to say, for 
nearly two years — he had not mounted a 
ladder or attempted any other climbing feats. 
^0 wonder, then, that he trembled exceed- 
ingly at the risk he had already run, and 
began to wish that he was quietly asleep in 
his little room over the stable. 

The more he thought of what he had done, 
the more mad did he consider himself. The 
more he strained his eyes to penetrate the 
deep gloom, the more uneasy did he feel in his 
present exalted position. One false step 
might hurl him into eternity. 

" Oh, why, why, did I attempt so mad a 
scheme ? " he cried, in his alarm. And the 
wind howling around him, seemed to echo the 
words, "Why? why?" 
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To stay where he then was would be the- 
height of folly. He must either turn back or 
proceed. Would it not be quite as dangerous 
to attempt to descend as to go on over the 
roof and enter the house by a certain small 
skylight which he knew of, and which he was 
almost sure was unfastened, or, if fastened, 
only in such a way as to be easily opened. 
' " When I think of myself sitting up on this 
roof in the middle of a stormy night, I almost 
wonder whether I have not lost my senses,'* 
he murmured. " How could I ever have had 
the courage to carry out such a mad scheme ? 
I did not seem to consider the great danger 
I should run. In my impetuosity and curi- 
osity I only thought of them secrets and — 
well, I was a fool, that's all — and my folly 
may cost me my life," he continued, shud- 
dering. 

Is not this the way with most of us ? Some 
brilliant idea occurs to us ; we think it very 
easy to carry out, and we feel confident that 
it must succeed. Without pausing to reflect 
calmly on the many difficulties and dangers 
to be overcome we ignore them, and rush 
blindly, madly on until we have gone so far 
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that we cannot turn back, and to proceed 
seems equally impossible. 

Then, like James, we shall cry in out 
horror and alarm, " Oh, why, why did I 
attempt so mad a scheme ? " and like him, 
too, we shall wonder whether we have lost 
our senses that we should have embarked 
upon a project half so foolish and dangerous. 

Presently the midnight wanderer roused 
himself for further exertions. The wind 
seemed to blow through and through him, 
and his hands were getting quite numb with 
the intense cold. He rubbed them briskly, 
the one against the other, to try and restore 
some feeling to them. 

Then he proceeded slowly and cautiously 
to crawl along the roof, a few inches at a 
time, every now and then stopping to hold 
out his lantern in front of him to ascertain if 
all was safe. 

He went on in this way for several minutes, 
until his further progress was impeded by a 
chimney. How to get round this was the 
difficulty. 

After due consideration he arrived at the 
conclusion that the only thing to be done 
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was to return to the gable end and get the 
ladder. This, after much trouble, he managed 
to do. Sliding the ladder along the roof 
until the end rested firmly against a ledge, 
he let the lantern down first by means of a 
cord, to see if he could trust himself on it. 

Satisfied on this point, he descended to the 
ledge. Turning the lantern about in difEer- 
•ent directions to make out whereabouts he 
was, he saw, to his great delight, a window let 
into the roof, within a few feet of where he 
stood. 

Leaving the ladder, he crept along the 
narrow ledge. It took him three or four 
minutes to reach the window, though it was 
«o close to him. Still, he could not hurry, as 
he was obliged to proceed with the utmost 
<5aution. 

" I shall succeed, after all ! I shall get in ! 
Well done ! well done ! " he cried, joyfully, as 
he steadied himself on the ledge. 

He leaned back against the roof and tried 
to open the window. As was only to be ex- 
pected, it was fastened. 

" Since you refuse to open, perish 1 " he 
'Cried, roughly, as he struck the nearest pane 
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with his elbow. The glass broke, falling on 
to the floor below with a loud crash. 

He stopped to listen, leaning forward with 
his ear to the opening, and his heart beating 
wildly with excitement and fear. 

It was, indeed, an anxious moment. If 
any one heard the noise it was more than 
probable that the whole household would be 
alarmed, and he would be caught on his way 
to Mr. Ross's quarters. If caught, would 
not a very severe punishment be his lot? 
Would it not be supposed that he had come 
to murder or steal ? And was it not to steal 
that he had risked his life ? — yes, to steal his 
master's secret. Is it not as wicked to steal 
a secret as to steal a purse ? Is not the one 
as much a robbery as the other ? And yet, 
had any one accused him of being a thief he 
would indignantly have denied the charge.. 
And if not a thief, what was he ? Indeed, in 
many, very many, instances it is worse to 
steal a secret than a purse. The one may, 
perchance, not even be missed, but the 
other — ? Besides, the secret once known is 
never forgotten, can never be recovered, i& 
lost absolutely and hopelessly. 
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For ten minutes and more James stood on 
the narrow ledge, shivering with cold, trem- 
bling with anxiety, and listening with bated 
breath for the dreaded sound of approaching 
footsteps. 

Overhead, and on all sides, were darkness 
and the furious, screeching wind. Beneath, 
in that attic room, were silence, and sadness, 
and mystery-^the sadness that is ever found in 
an unoccupied chamber — the mystery that is 
ever present in the darkness of a winter's night. 

James felt very nervous and uneasy. Still 
he could not turn back now — now that the 
hardest and most dangerous part of the task 
was successfully accomplished — now that the 
goal was at hand. No, he must go on and 
satisfy his insatiable curiosity. 

He put his arm through the broken pane 
and drew back the bolts. They were rusty 
from disuse, and grated as he did so. Soon 
the window was open. He lowered the 
lantern into the room and peered down to try 
and make out how far he was from the floor. 
The height of the room, as well as he could 
judge, was eight or nine feet. He could easily 
let himself down into it. 
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In less than a minute he was safely inside* 
He looked about him to find some means of 
shutting the window. The only article of 
furniture the room contained was an old, 
broken chair; but it was suflScient for his 
purpose. 

He dragged it into the middle of the room, 
mounted up on to it, and shut the window. 
The chamber was a disused attic, and did not 
appear to have been entered, let alone occu- 
pied, for many months, perhaps years. 

" Is the door locked ? " This was natu- 
rally the first question to suggest itself to 
the mind of the secret- stealer. He went 
up to it nervously and tried it with a trem- 
bling hand. The handle turne4 with a grat- 
ing noise and the door opened. So far 
fortune had singularly favoured him — would 
it still continue to do so ? 

He took off his boots and set forth to find 
the room with the mysterious picture. He 
was well acquainted with most of the interior 
arrangements of the house. Only with this 
part of it he was not quite so familiar, and 
when he found himself in a narrow passage, 
with rooms opening into it on either side, he 
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was at a loss to know whether to turn to the 
right or left. 

After a few seconds' reflection, he deter* 
mined on trying the way to the right. It 
did not extend more than a dozen yards in 
this direction, and he had to. retrace his steps 
and to try the other way. Soon he came ta 
a green-baize door. He tried to open it. 

It was locked. 

What was to be done now ? 

For some time he was quite disheartened 
at this apparently insurmountable obstacle ; 
he turned into the nearest room and sat 
down to consider. Presently it occurred to 
him that he might get out of the window of 
this room and walk along the roof and re- 
enter the house by the first passage window 
beyond the door. He immediately proceeded 
to put this plan into execution. It succeeded 
perfectly, and in less than five minutes he was 
on his way down the back stairs to the first 
floor. He stole along the passage leading ta 
his master's room and listened at the door. 

Mr. Ross was speaking in a low earnest 
voice. 

At that moment, as though by some strange 
fatality, the floor, angry, no doubt, at being 
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required to support the weight of an eaves- 
dropper, creaked ominously. James trembled 
in every limb. After the difficulties he had 
surmounted, and the risks he had run, it 
would, indeed, be hard if fortune were to 
desert him now, and he were to be discovered. 
He hstened anxiously, and, to his horror, 
noticed that Mr. Ross had stopped speaking. 
Without a moment's hesitation he passed on 
into the adjoining room. He was only just in 
time, as it happened, for at the same instant 
the door of Mr. Boss's room was opened and 
the son looked out into the passage. 

The eavesdropper had, indeed, had a lucky 
escape. 

Reassured at finding no one in the passage, 
Charles Ross re-locked the door, and James, 
lor the time being, was safe. He stood for 
some minutes in the centre of the room 
scarcely daring even to breathe. The terrible 
risk he had just run completely unnerved him. 
When he had somewhat recovered he went 
up to the picture to examine it. He found 
that there was a niche in the wall behind it, 
in form and size not unlike a sentry's box. 
Most probably when the house was built it 
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had served as a doorway from one room to 
the other. For some reason or another the 
passage had been closed, but it had not been 
filled up. On this side the picture, a life-sized 
portrait, had been hung before it to conceal it, 
and on the other side it had been boarded 
over and papered, so that any one standing in 
it could hear perfectly all that passed in Mr. 
Ross's room, and would, at the same time, 
be quite safe from discovery, unless, indeed, 
which was not probable, the young man knew 
of its existence. 

James, whose courage had now returned, 
stepped boldly in and pulled back the picture 
carefully into its place. As he did so these 
words caught his ear — " You might just 
look into the dressing-room and into my odds- 
and-ends-room, and if you still find no one, I 
will acknowledge that I was under the. in- 
fluence of a delusion, or that I was dreaming 
and heard something in my sleep — but I have 
not been asleep these many hours, that is the 
ourious part of it, and though I am an old man 
now, my sense of hearing is as keen as ever." 

And now let us look back a little and see 
what has been going on in the sick chamber. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

BUM lOQUlTUB FUQIT TEMPUS ! 

*• Fly, envious Time, till thon run out thy taoe j 

Call on the lazy leaden-steppini; HourSy 

Whose speed is but the heavy plummet's pace 

And glut thyself with what thy womb devours ; 

Whioh is no more than what is false and vain 

And merely mortal dross ; 

So little is our loss 

So little is thy gain ! " 

Hilton. 

Midnight sounded from the church clock 
slowly and sadly ; each hour seemed to strike 
tipon the young man's heart with a blow as 
from a hammer. At the same moment a 
violent gust of wind swept along the surface 
of the earth, and through the branches of 
the park trees, snapping many of the largest 
from the parent stems, as though they were 
but the frailest twigs. 

This wind, as it rushed furiously onward, 
produced the most dismal and melancholy 
-SoKan sounds, which resembled, at times, 
human wails and meanings. These sounds 
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were most unpleasant, and doubly so when 
heard at midnight in a sick chamber. 

Charles felt a cold shiver pass down hi& 
back ; he raised his head and turned a pair 
of eyes, wet with tears, upon the sick man, 
who, though he did not know it, had been 
lying awake and watching him. 

Again, midnight struck. It was a time- 
piece in an adjoining apartment, slower by a 
couple of minutes than the church clock. The 
-^olian sounds rose higher and higher; they 
resembled wailings, more agonising, more 
melancholy, more spirit-stirring than before, 
and the young man, though by no means 
a believer in supernatural phenomena, 
shuddered. He spoke to his father, hoping 
thus, in a measure, to drown the sound and 
to turn the bent of his thoughts, which were 
becoming every second more and more un- 
pleasant. . 

" Has your sleep refreshed you, father ? " 
he asked, seeing that the old man's eyes were 
fixed on him. 

"Sleep! my boy. Why, I have been 
awake this long time watching you,'* 
answered the other, softly, " and — " 
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"And what^" inquired the son, somewhat 
sharper than was his wont. 

" Charlie," said the old man, very earnestly, 
as though not heeding the question, "give 
me your hand, my dearest boy." 

The son did so, trembling at the fearful 
earnestness with which his father spoke. 

" There are some trials to which the Lord 
subjects his well-beloved very hard to be 
borne. Is it not so, my boy?" and the 
speaker paused to see the effect of these 
words, so gravely, and, at the same time, so 
slowly and distinctly uttered ; then, he con- 
tinued, " no matter how much pain we may 
have to suffer, no matter to what depths we 
may be plunged in the gulfs of misery, it is 
our duty bravely and uncomplainingly to 
bear these trials ; they can be but for a short 
while. In the end the humble sufferer will be 
rewarded." 

These last words were spoken in so low a 
voice as scarcely to be audible, yet the son 
was listening with such attention that not a 
syllable escaped him. 

"What would you imply by these re- 
marks ? " asked the young man, sadly. 
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'* Ah, Charlie, you know what is coming- 
You know what I mean. With your natural 
quickness you must have guessed the truth ; 
but you try to kope against hope, to believe 
against conviction," said the sick man. 

" Father, your meaning is a greater puzzle 
to me than ever." The young man tried hard 
to say this in an ofE-hand manner, but tried in 
vain. Half-suppressed sobs kept rising in 
his throat which he could, with difficulty, 
conceal from the sick man. 

The father pressed his son's hand, then 
continued, "Tour voice, my boy, betrays 
what, by your words, you would endeavour 
to conceal ; your convictions are true, your 
fears will be realised." 

" Father ! father ! you are exciting your- 
self too much. Try and get some sleep, if 
only for a few minutes ; it will refresh you. 
But stay ; it is time for you to take your 
medicine ; the doctor said every hour if you 
were awake, and it was ten minutes afber 
eleven when you took it last." He rose 
hastily, though noiselessly, and approached a 
email table at the foot of the bed. 

" Charlie,*' said the old man, " never mind 
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the medicine, but sit down again as you were 
sitting before, in the same position — in exactly 
the same position, and let me continue to 
hold your hand." 

" But, father ! " expostulated the son, 
taking a bottle in one hand and a spoon in 
the other, and approaching his father's pillow, 
** why won't you take your medicine ? See I 
here it is ready." 

" Why ? Because it is of no use.'* 

" No use ? no use ? What do you mean, 
father ? " 

" Not the slightest. It is only a waste of 
precious minutes." 

" But, surely, the doctor would not have 
ordered it if it had not been — " 

" It is of no use, though if it will afEord you 
any pleasure to see me take it I will do so. 
Only be quick, be quick ! Time flies I " 

" That's right. I thought that you could 
not really mean not to take it." 

He poured out a spoonful and put it to his 
father's lips, who swallowed it without 
further objection, and then pointed to the 
young man's chair and looked at him with 
exquisite tenderness. 
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" Directly, father," said Charles, " but first, 
let me put something before the lamp to 
screen the light from your eyes." 

" Do not darken the room too much," said 
the sick man, impatiently. 

The son moved towards thelight. The father 
passed his right hand across his burning brow 
and muttered, in a voice that was almost in- 
audible — "At last, the final moment is come ! 
the moment I have awaited these many years, 
half-impatiently, half-fearfuUy. Am I glad ? 
Would I live on if 1 could?" He paused, 
passed his hand a second time across his 
brow, and, for a few seconds, silently watched 
his son. Then he resumed — " Poor boy, he 
will miss me ; but he is young, and life lies 
fair before him. He will marry and be a happy 
and a good man. . . . But no, no, * The 
sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation.' 
Oh, those are awful words ! and to think that 
I am the father who has sinned. But I will 
tell him I It were better he should know the 
whole story of my past life. Perhaps, he 
will find it in his heart to forgive me. Then, 
I should die happier and more contented. 
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Yes, yes, he must, he shall know all, even if 
the exertion of so much speaking should 
shorten my life by some of the few hours 
remaining." These last words were quickly 
and excitedly spoken, and caused the young 
man to turn round and inquire what his father 
wanted. The latter, without answering, 
continued his meditations — " Hhe sins of 
the father shall be visited upon the children.' 
Can there be the truth in those words that 
their meaning would imply ? Oh, no ! no ! 
no ! I could not bear that he — the only 
being I have had to love all these many years 
— should remember me with loathing, should, 
perchance, curse me — yes, upon his death- 
bed as he would surely do, if — " 

" See, father, how that does ? " exclaimed 
the son, pointing to his contrivance for keep- 
ing off the glare of light. 

" Eh I What ? Ah ! yes, I see. It does 
very well,*' returned the father, interrupted 
in his reverie, if, indeed, reverie it can be 
•called. 

"Now, shall I turn your pillows? But 
what do I see — tears in your eyes ? Come, 
father, come, that will not do. You must 
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keep up your spirits and keep down your 
tears. Now tell me, shall I get a book and 
read to you ; something amusing, something* 
that would make you laugh, would, I am 
sure, do you good,*' said the young man, 
leaning over his father, and striving to appear 
cheerful. 

The sick man made a sign in the negative,, 
and pointed to the chair. 

Charles sat down, taking the hand ex- 
tended towards him between his two palms. 

" What's the niatter, Vdterchen ? " he asked, 
looking earnestly into his face. 

" Charlie, my dearest boy," began the sick 
man, " I have a few words of the greatest 
importance to say to you." 

" Not now. Wait till you are better — till 
you are well again." 

" Charlie, if the words are to be said at all 
they must be said now." 

" Then better not at all. You have already^ 
talked longer than you ought to have done. 
Rest is very necessary ; nay, more, absolutely 
essential." 

The sick man made a faint gesture of im- 
patience, then resumed : 
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" You know what I mean as well as I do 
myself, and you know that what I mean will 
be fulfilled. You are only trying to persuade 
yourself not to believe the cruel truth, as so 
many do, but in vain. What is to be, will 
be, and neither you nor I can alter it." 

" Oh ! father, father ! No more I I can- 
not bear to hear you talk thus," murmured 
the young man, with a low cry of agony. 

No more was spoken for some minutes. 
The sick man lay watching his son, whose 
head was bowed upon his breast. At last, 
heaving a sigh, he resumed : 

" Do not grieve, Charlie, you have every- 
thing to make you happy — ^youth, health, 
wealth. What more could you desire ? — 
Nothing ! You will be happy — ^happy ! " 

" I desire you. I would exchange all 
these — everything — to keep you here. What 
is wealth without a father? What is hap- 
piness without a father's love ? What is life 
without — " 

"Yes, yes, a father's love," repeated the 
other, absently ; but I am an old man, now ; 
yes, and more, I am a useless old man. Be- 
lieve me, therefore, that it is better for you 
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as it is. What more can I say ? Calm your- 
self, then, my dear son, and listen to me at- 
tentively, for time is going by — time 1 when 
my very seconds are numbered ! Hark ! it is 
striking one. I am an hour nearer the end ! " 

The young man raised his head. 

" Will you not postpone your communica- 
tion, Vdterchen ? " he asked. " Please do for 
my sake. Wait, at any rate, till the morn- 
ing. Wait till you have had a refreshing 
doze." 

" Impossible I To-morrow, before the 
sun is at its highest, the great unknown will 
be no longer a mystery to me. I shall know 
the meaning of that awful word Death. There- 
fore I say again, impossible ! Oh, think, how 
fearful, and yet perhaps how joyful — I shall 
be in * that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns.' " 

" Father ! " 

" Draw your chair as near the bed as you 
can, and sit so that I may watch you easily ; 
for I must go off with my eyes resting upon 
your face, dear Charlie. I must glide away 
from this world with your name upon my Ups. 
I must depart, blessing you." 
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** Oh, the doctor ! the doctor 1 " cried Char- 
lie, springing from his chair. 

His father stopped him with a gesture. 

" No/' he said, " I want you, and you only. 
No one must intrude, upon us, in my last 
moments. Kiss me, dear boy, and resume 
your seat." 

The young man covered his father's cheeka 
with kisses, his tears falling thick and fast 
the while, and his heart feeling as though it 
would break. 

" Dear child, dear boy ! " murmured the 
old man, contriving, with great difficulty and 
exertion, to run his fingers playfully through 
his son's hair, as he had used to do when 
Charlie was a little boy. 

Just as the young man was about to speak, 
a low, prolonged, dismal howl was heard. 
Without knowing why, he shuddered and 
looked at his father. He had shut his eyes, 
and was lying quite silent and motionless. 

The dismal howl was followed by a violent 
gust of wind which nearly blew in the 
window panes, and which produced louder, 
whistling, humming, -^olian sounds than had 
yet been heard. 
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When it had ceased the sick man opened 
his eyes. 

" Did you hear that noise — that moaning?'* 
he asked his son, with a sorrowful smile on 
his lips. 

" It was some horrid cur." 

" No ; there is a meaning in it — an awful 
meaning." 

" Father I Father 1 " 

" It is no mystery to me," continued the 
sick man. " I can understand it as plainly 
as if it were in black and white — * Prepare ! 
Thy end is at hand.' So now bolt the door 
that we may not be disturbed, and sit down 
in your old position, and give me your hand, 
as before." 

Slowly, and with a deep sigh, the young 
man moved towards the door to do his 
father's bidding. Then, returning to the bed- 
side, he drew his chair closer to the sick 
man's pillow, and, without a word, sat down. 

The father had followed with his eyes his 
son's every movement, and now lay for some 
seconds watching him with a peculiar ex- 
pression, half of pain, half of sorrow, in his 
features. 
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" Charlie/' he murmured at length, " are 
jou ready ? We must not delay, for there is 
much to be told, and but little time in which 
to tell it." 

" Ready 1 " repeated the young man, in a 
tone of surprise. 

" I want you to listen very attentively to 
what I am going to tell you, as it is of the 
greatest importance," 

" But, father, once more I must protest 
against your exerting yourself with a long 
narration at this hour of the night, when you 
ought to be asleep. Your story will keep till 
a more fitting opportunity. At present you 
must try and get some rest, of which you 
are greatly in need, as I can see by your 
face." 

" My dear boy, why continue to cherish 
vain hopes ? You know that if what I have 
to tell is to be told, it must be told at once, so 
let us waste no more time, it is far too pre- 
cious." 

The old man's voice was broken, and he 
had to stop twice to draw breath in this short 
sentence, certainly a very unfavourable sign 
for one about to tell the story of his life, 
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which was, doubtless, full of painful and, per- 
haps, terrible incidents. 

" Charlie," he asked, after a few seconds' 
silence, " you are sure there is no one near 
at hand to hear what I am going to relate to 
you, for it is for your ears, and yours only.*^ 

The young man went to the door, opened 
it, and looked put. 

" There is not a soul, dear father," he an- 
swered ; " you need not be in the least afraid 
of being overheard. At this hour of the night 
no one will disturb us." 

Then he shut and locked the door and re- 
turned to his seat, giving his father hia 
hand. 

" Now listen," said the old man, " I am 
about to tell you the history of my past life,, 
of which you at present know nothing." 






CHAPTER XV. 

' LOOKING BACK. 

" 0, but they say the tongaes of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony 
Where words are scaroe, they are seldom spent in yain ; 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain. 
He, that no more mast say, is listened more 
Than they whom yonth and ease have tanght to glore.'* 

Shakesfbaee. 

Although the sick man had declared himself 
ready to narrate to his son the history of his 
past life, yet nearly a quarter of an hour 
elapsed before he again spoke, during which 
time an undisturbed silence reigned in the 
room, broken only by an occasional, half- 
suppressed sob from the son, who sat with 
his hand supporting his head, and with his 
cheeks bedewed with many tears — a picture- 
at once of affection and anguish. 

Having sufficiently collected his thoughts,, 
the father began his narrative as follows : — 

" To look back on the past, to recall one's 
deeds, one's words, one's feelings, is, to some^. 
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a source of pleasure, because in thought 
they are again young and happy ; now court- 
ing a dearly-loved bride ; now away with her 
on the much-enjoyed honeymoon ; and now, 
again, watching over and tending some darling 
daughter or son. The man who looks back on 
such a past as this must do so with tears of 
joy in his eyes and a great gratitude in his 
heart. What more should a man desire than 
a loving wife and a happy family ? " 

The old man's voice sank to an inaudible 
whisper as he uttered these words. 

Raising his voice, as he took his eyes off 
his son, and looking upwards at the ceiling, 
he continued : 

"And I? What have I to look back 
upon ? A life wasted ! Worse than wasted — 
misused ! Ah, had I but another chance ! 
But, am I to blame for everything? In 
truth not. Misfortune, ill-luck, fate pursued 
me from the very first. How many are there 
who think that with riches one must be 
happy. I would exchange — ah, how wil- 
lingly 1 — all my earthly possessions for a clear 
conscience. But, enough of this. Never- 
ceasing time is going on, and on, and on. I 
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must confine myself to a narration of the 
simple truth. I must speak of my — ^my sin ! 
Oh, oh 1 could I but erase all remembrance 
of it from my memory ! " 

At the word sin the young man raised 
his head and interrupted for the first time. 

" Hush 1 " he said, " use not that horrid 
word in connection with yourself, dear 
father." 

"On my death-bed I will speak only 
the simple truth. Sin I said, and sin I 
meant. Listen 1 I commence my story from 
the very beginning, in order that you may 
know everything about me, and where my 
money came from, for this is absolutely 
necessary for the perfect understanding of 
what will follow. 

"Seventy years ago, while on a journey 
from London to York, my father, through an 
accident to his travelling carriage, first met 
my mother, a widow with two young children. 

" Minutes are so precious that I need not 
trouble you with an account of the wooing 
and winning of the lady. My father had 
money, she had none ; my father loved her 
and asked her to become his wife, and she. 
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finding it suited her to say * yes/ did so, and 
they were married at the parish church of a 
little town in Yorkshire. I will not say that 
they lived unhappily together, though their 
dispositions were widely different, and they 
had few ideas in common. Of course my 
father's ardour soon cooled and no more love 
was wasted on either side. He visited his 
own clique of friends, he went where he 
pleased, and did whatever his fancies, queer 
as they were, led him to do. In due course, 
I was bom. As an infant, I was so small, 
sickly, and peevish, that I was not expected 
to hve ; perhaps, as regarded my parents, the 
wish was father to the thought if this were 
so — and it is not only possible but probable — 
they were disappointed ; for instead of be- 
coming each day weaker and weaker from the 
anniversary of my first year's birthday, my 
health began rapidly to improve, and in a 
short time I grew both strong and healthy. 
For some unaccountable reason my father 
took the greatest dislike to me from the very 
first. 

^^ I have heard that, one day, when I was 
about a couple of months old, he took me in 
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his arms. I gave him a slight blow on the 
cheek with my little fist (out of playfulness, 
no doubt) and caught hold of his moustache, 
of which he was particularly proud, but which 
he never allowed any one, not even my mother, 
to lay a finger on. If what I heard be true, 
lie grew purple in the face, almost threw me 
into the arms of my nurse — who, most for- 
tunately, was close at hand, or I know not 
what would have happened — and hissed 
through his teeth the two words : * Young 
brat ! ' Then he turned on his heel and left 
the room. It is very hard to believe that any 
father could take a permanent dislike — I 
might almost call it hatred — to his ofEspring, 
for such an act of childish playfulness. There 
must have been a reason for his unnatural 
hatred, and I have considered, and thought, 
and puzzled my brains to discover that reason, 
and I am now convinced that it was either 
owing to some of his friends telling him that 
I was an ugly, nasty, stupid, little thing, 
which he believed, or else my mother — who 
was as fond of her first two children as it was 
in her nature to be fond of anybody, and who, 
probably, took an early dislike to me on 
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account of my delicacy and peevishness — 
determined to set him against me in order to 
do me out of the money which was justly 
and rightly mine, and to secure it for my 
dear step-brother and his sister. 

" Of course, the dear step-brother and his 
sister were allowed to tease and annoy me as 
much as they pleased. Indeed, my mother 
used to encourage them by such remarks as 
* Amuse yourselves with Charles ; what's the 
use of him but to play with you ? ' * Go aad 
bother Charles, if you must bother some- 
body/ ^ Do what you like with Charles,* 
etc." 

" Oh, dearest father ! is it possible ? What 
a life 1 what a life ! " exclaimed the son, 
looking lovingly but pityingly at the sick 
man. 

"Ah, Charlie, I must not grumble too 
much ; my condition was better than that of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of my 
fellow creatures. I was fed, clothed, and 
had a roof over my head. That was some- 
thi^g ! " 

The young man shook his head. 

" Do not try to excuse your parents* con* 
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duct, dearest father," he said, " to my mind, 
it is unpardonable ; it was atrocious ; it was 
inhuman, as I said before," 

" Charlie," continued the other, slowly, 
** forgive ! forget ! " 

There was a short silence, after which the 
old man resumed : 

" At first my life was worried out of me, 
but when I was six years old a new nurse 
was engaged, who, seeing how badly treated 
and neglected I was, protected me as much 
as she. dared ; for, had it been discovered that 
she took my part against the other two dears, 
she would assuredly have lost her place. 

" I called her nurse, but she was more of 
a care-taker or governess, and used to try 
and teach my tormentors ; they, however, not 
caring to learn, made but little progress and 
madame la mere took no trouble about them 
one way or the other. In after hours, she 
taught me writing and reading, and I am 
happy to be able to say that I did not give 
her much trouble. As I was extremely 
anxious, in learning at least, to be ahead of 
the others, 1 studied very diligently, and my 
kind teacher, seeing how eager I was to im- 
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prove myself, took the greatest pleasure in 
teaching me. Every evening while the others 
were wasting their time in idle sports I would 
repeat to her what I had learnt during the 
day, and she would set me fresh tasks for the 
morrow. Soon I knew more than she did. 
Then I used to steal into my father's library, 
whenever he was away or out safely for some 
hours." 

" And if he had caught you, poor father ; 
oh, what would he not have done ? *' 

" He did, Charlie. You shall hear how. 
One cold, gloomy spring morning, I had risen 
very early, on purpose to begin Macbeth, 
which my dear friend (as I then called the 
nurse) told me was a very * celebrated and 
exciting play,' those were her exact words. 
I soon became so deeply engrossed in it, that 
I did not hear the footsteps of the enemy ap- 
proaching, or the opening of the door. I 
remember perfectly well that, at the moment 
of his entrance, I was standing in the centre 
of the room, with my right arm raised 
proudly over my head like an actor, and 
holding in my left hand the book from which, 
carried away by the excitement of the play. 
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I repeated in a stentorian voice, Macbeth' s 
words — 

' Avaunt ! and quit my tight ! Let the ea/rth hide thee t ' 

" * What imp ? what ? what did I hear ? ' 
said the enraged voice of my father, which 
made me feel more dead than alive. 

" In my terror, I let fall the book, and 
turning round, looked supplicatingly at him, 
^Oh, papa, dearest good papa,' I began, 
' don't— 

" Quit my sight ! Let the earth hide thee !' 
what do such words mean addressed by an 
impertinent young brat to me ? Speak ! 
answer ! explain ! Instantly ! do you hear ? 
You must be mad, mad I tell you, mad. 
You shall be shut up, confined, imprisoned, 
thrashed to within an inch of your life 1 ' he 
thundered. 

" Charlie, I need not bore you with further 
details; in a word, I was thrashed by my 
own father to within an inch of my life ; he 
would listen to no entreaties, no prayers, no 
supplications — to nothing." 

" Ah, when I think how different have been 
Day youthful days, my heart swells with 
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gratitude 1 " exclaimed the son, with emo- 
tion. 

" I have not done more for you, dear 
Charlie, than a father should do for his child,, 
be that child son or daughter, or even step- 
son or step-daughter," returned the other, 
with a faint smile. 

" You have been everything to me ; father, 
mother, brother, sister." 

"Your happiness is my happiness. Oh, 
Charlie, you do not know what it is to make 
a fellow creature happy. You cannot yet 
understand the inexpressible feelings of in- 
ward delight a father experiences at seeing^ 
the face of his son beaming over with joy and 
gratitude, for his kindness. Such a reward 
is worth more than priceless pearls ! A look,. 
a smile, a word, coming from the innermost 
heart, unprompted, unstudied, is valued more 
than all the made-up speeches in the world I 
What do you think would be my feelings now^ 
Charlie, had I treated you as my father 
treated me? Do you not think my last 
moments would be embittered with many, 
many tears of regret, with sighs, with sorrow- 
ful entreaties for forgiveness, and with the 
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fearful stings of an accusing conscience ? . . . 
Ah, my conscience does accuse me of a sin. 
Alas ! alas 1 But by doiiig good I have tried 
to expiate this sin; whether I should or 
could have done more it is not for me to say^ 
I await the judgment of my Lord and 
Master. May He in His bounteous goodness 
have mercy upon me a sinner ! '* 

After this there was another painful silence 
for several minutes, the dying man was rest- 
ing and recruiting, in a measure, his little 
remaining strength ; he knew that he would 
require all. 

Charles was the first to speak. 

" My own dear father," he began, " I feel 
I am not half grateful to you, for all that you 
have done for me, but believe me, best and 
most loving of parents—" 

" Hush, no more, no more, Charlie ! Na 
more of that I Have I not just told you, a 
look or a smile is suflBcient, and I am sure 
you have smiled upon me many times, and as 
to your looks though they, at this moment, 
are saddened by the painfulness of — of your 
situation, yet in this very expression of sad- 
ness I can read the nobleness, the kindness,. 
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and the generosity of your disposition. I 
can read more in your countenance than 
could be expressed by many words ; but there 
is one thiog I see there which it grieves me 
much to see. Remember, I am speaking to 
you for your own good, as your father and 
best friend. You lack firmness of character! 
Any one, with a mind to do so, could, so to 
speak, twist you round his little finger. You 
understand me ? You could be led or per- 
suaded into anything by a comparative 
•stranger. I hardly dare to think of what 
might happen to you, were you to fall into 
the hands of some shark in human disguise ; 
and there are sharks, Charlie, in every grade 
in life, both male and female, constantly on 
the look out for those they can devour. My 
wealth is yours,*' here he paused, " so that 
you can easily imagine what a tempting bait 
you will be. However, let me first finish my 
narrative, and then you shall have my parting 
counsels — the experiences, be it remembered, 
of a long and adventurous life." 

" I had just attained my seventh birthday 
when my mother died from the -efEects of the 
injuries she received by being thrown from 
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her horse in the hunting field. I remember 
perfectly well seeing her brought home on a 
hastily-improvised stretcher. Though I could 
hardly be expected to love her very dearly, 
yet I remember perfectly well how bitterly I 
cried when I saw her lying pale and insensible 
on the stretcher. ^ And when she died I 
believe I was the only one who mourned her 
loss. As to my step-brother, I never saw any 
one treat the whole thing with such non- 
chalant indifference. My step-sister pre- 
tended to be greatly grieved, but I much fear 
it was only pretence. I was told that my 
father's remark, when he was informed of 
what had happened, was * I always knew how 
it would be. Hunting was never intended 
for women, and if they will take part in it, 
why, they must take the consequences. They 
always come to grief sooner or later.' This 
remark is quite sufficient to show you how 
hard-hearted, thoughtless, and unnatural a 
man he was — a bad husband, and a cruel 
father ! 

"After "my mother's death I had a dreadful 
time of it. My step-brother seemed to think 
it necessary to pinch, slap, and box me on 
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every possible occasion. My step-sister*8 con- 
duct was even more intolerable ; all day long 
she worried me, go where I would, or do 
what I would. The nurse befriended me, and 
protected me as much as she dared, for, of 
course, if it had been found out that she 
was kinder to me than to the others she 
would have been discharged. 

" One day, to my great delight, about 
three months after my mother's death, I was 
informed I was to go to school, and, accord- 
ingly, I was sent to an ^ establishment for 
young gentlemen, with an unlimited diet, a 
large playground, cricket, gymnastics, and 
real home comforts.' What a mockery these 
last words seemed to me. Home comforts, 
indeed 1 as if I had ever known any. I 
believe I fairly laughed as I read the 
prospectus ; but at the same time I felt over- 
joyed at the prospect of getting away from 
my father's house. School-life, I felt sure, 
could not be worse, and might be better. 
So I thought, and, Charlie, I was right." 

" Oh, father, the recollection of those days 
must make you shudder," cried the son. 
** When I reflect on all you endured I feel my 
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l)lood boil and my fingers twitch with sup- 
pressed fury." 

" My dear boy," said the sick man, sorrow- 
fully, " do you suppose T care now ? why, I 
liave forgiven my father and the others long 
ago. It is my desire not to think evil of any 
one at such a moment as this. My father 
sheltered me and gave me food — " 

" What was that 1 " cried the son, angrily, 
" Is a parent only to provide food, and drink, 
and raiment for his offspring ? " 

" But, Charlie, you forget, there are some 
fathers who do not even do as much for their 
•children." 

" Because one man is wicked is that any 
reason why another man should be wicked 
too? Because 1 commit a murder would 
that be any excuse for your doing so ? If one 
man behaves in a brutal, unnatural, un- 
Christian-like manner is that any reason why 
a second should do the same ? Because some 
parents ill-treat their children is it right that 
all should do so ? The fact that one father 
hates his son could not be urged as an excuse 
for your father hating you. Besides, as a 
gentleman and an educated man, and one» 
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who, no doubt, thought himself a good 
Christian, he should have known better. 
Indeed, he ought to have treated you well, if 
only for the sake of setting a good example 
to others. Father, I would not have forgiven 
him if I had been in your place. No, never, 
never." 

" Would you not forgive me now if I had 
ill-treated you ? I think you would, Charlie, 
in fact, I am sure you would. Why, then, 
should you wonder that I, who desire to be 
at peace with all the world, should have for* 
given my own father ? I was only doing what 
all Christians, or all men calling themselves 
Christians, should do/' 

" Of course, you were right to forgive, but 
it is hard under such circumstances, very 
hard, and to some impossible." 

The sick man did not answer immediately* 
he appeared to be considering or resting. 
" It was hard, but I did it," he said, presently* 
" I did it, and I am glad. Forgiveness is 
sweet, very, very Sweet ; it is better far than 
revenge. Nay, is not forgiveness in itself 
revenge? Do not those who forgive heap 
coals of fire on the enemy's head ? " 
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The son had buried his face in his hands, 
and was weeping. 

" Charlie," began the sick man, after a 
long pause, " are you listening ? " 

" Yes, father, though I had much rather 
hear nothing. I have been very happy these 
many years knowing nothing, why should I 
not continue in ignorance of — of — ? " 

**No, Charlie, it is only right that you 
should know the whole tf uth. I have several 
times thought of writing out an account of 
my past life for your perusal, but I am sorry 
to say I have put off doing so from day to 
day, and the consequence is it is not done. 
I had intended doing it when you were away, 
but I never felt equal to the task. I was in 
low spirits at your absence, and it would have 
made me worse. Had I written it out you 
should not have perused it till after my death ; 
that would have been more satisfactory in 
every way." 

At this moment the village clock struck 
three. 

" One, two, three," counted the old man, 
" Shall I have time to finish ? Alas, and 
alas I Shall I ? No one can say. What do 
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we poor mortals tnow of the hour that we 
shall be summoned away — where ? " this he 
murmured more to himself than to his son. 

"Father, father, what are you saying?" 
murmured the latter, in a broken voice. 

" Nothing, nothing, my own Charlie ; but 
did you hear, it has just struck three; it is very 
late. With what awful rapidity time seems 
to me now to fly ! ten times faster than ifc 
has ever done before. But I must continue 
my narrative without a moment's delay. 

" My father outlived my mother five years. 
He died very suddenly on the eve of his 
second marriage with a young foreign lady of 
high rank, whom he met quite accidentally at 
a dinner party. It was a love engagement 
altogether as she was betrothed to him within 
a week of their first meeting. My father 
was always hasty and impetuous in his actions, 
and never could bear delay; this explains 
the suddenness of the engagement. The 
young lady is said to have loved him very 
dearly, but I think it much more probable that 
it was his money she loved, as, according to 
what I have since heard, she was vain and 
frivolous ; in a word, a thorough coquette. How 
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my father could have fallen in love with her 
is more than I can understand, but we all do 
strange things sometimes. Being only twelve, 
you can easily imagine that the all-important 
but mystic will would not be so much thought 
of by me as it is by those of maturer age. 
I have not the least doubt, my dear step- 
brother was in a great state of excitement 
and nervousness as long as the contents of 
the document were unknown, but I can easily 
picture to myself his delight when it had been 
read, and he found himself the possessor of 
half my father's riches. How well do I re- 
member lying awake the best part of a uight 
half-crying, half-mad at the news that my 
father had left all his money to be equally 
divided between my two tormentors. He 
had cut off his own son with a paltry hundred 
and twenty pounds a year * to keep him from 
starving,' and had given the children of 
another something like two thousand a year 
each * together with the plate, carriages, 
horses, furniture,' &c., &c. And why? What 
had I ever done to be thus treated ? How 
had I offended him ? Who can say ? There 
are some things so extraordinary, so inoom- 
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prehensible that they pass human understand- 

• 99 

Here the old man paused and sighed. He 
appeared to be greatly affected, more so than 
he had yet been. 

" Your father was a monster in human dis^ 
guise — or he was mad/' cried the son, clench- 
ing his fist and striking his knee. 

"Let us dismiss him from our thoughts 
for ever," said the old man ; " but, to con- 
tinue : My step-brother went into the army, 
where, if report speak true, he was detested 
alike by men and brother officers. My step- 
sister married at the early age of seventeen. 
I know nothing more about her, and have 
never seen her since my seventh year, 
that is since I left my father's house. 
Two years rolled away without anything 
occurring to change the dull monotony of my 
school life. I, and two or three school- 
fellows, had just ffited my fourteenth birth- 
day with some nuts and oranges, when, to my 
surprise, a boy ran to tell me that * a most 
curious-looking little old man, with a skin 
which was half-yellow and half-brown, and 
who looked more like an Indian than a white 
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man, but who spoke Englisli like an English- 
man/ had driven up to the school and asked 
to see me. ^ 1 am sure he is a South Sea 
Islander in European dress/ my informant 
further explained. At first, believing it to be 
only a trap set by the others to catch me, and 
have a laugh at me, which they were always 
trying to do, I would not go to see * the little 
man,' but being at last persuaded that *I 
had better go,' I rushed off asking myself as 
I went, * Who can it be ? ' and feeling half- 
sorry and half-glad that I was not altogether 
forgotten. * Perhaps,' thought I, * some 
flaw has been discovered in my father s will, 
and this man is the lawyer come to tell me 
that I am, after all, his heir 1 ' Why, at such 
a moment as that, the thought of my father 
and his will should have occurred to me I 
cannot say. And whom did I find waiting 
for me in the 'company-room' (as we called 
it) of the school? A short stumpy man, 
bhnd of one eye, with a dark, copper- 
coloured skin, and a jovial good-humoured 
face. He had iron-gray hair and a grizzly 
beard. He was dressed in, what I then 
supposed to be, a sailor's costume, and held 
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in his hand a very wide-brimmed Panama 
hat. 

" How strange it is that there are some 
people who seem to have the power to at- 
tract one towards them. The stranger's 
appearance was far from prepossessing, with 
his one eye and his Indian-like complexion *y 
and yet I seemed to feel a liking for him the 
very first moment I saw him, and before he had 
even spoken. He rose from his chair, and came 
forward to meet me with extended hand as I 
entered the room. Fancy a great man rising 
to receive me — me, a school-boy — a creature 
•whose only use, hitherto, had been to be a 
drudge to my step-brother and his sister, and 
afterwards a butt for the stupid puns and 
practical jokes of the other school boys. I 
fairly opened my eyes in surprise. 

" His first words were : 

" * I am your long-lost Uncle George.' 

" He spoke in a gruff, but withal, kindly 
and good-humoured voice. 

" * Yes, sir,' I answered, timidly, for I was 
afraid of offending him. 

" I see him before me now as distinctly as 
I saw him before me on the afternoon of my 
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birthday half-a-century ago, and I almost 
seem to hear his questions, and my half- 
frightened answers. 

" The next remark was : 

" * You have never set eyes on me before, 
but you have heard of me from your father, I 
suppose ? ' 

" * No — no, sir,' I answered, hesitatingly, 
for I feared that it would displease him to hear 
that his brother had not mentioned him to me. 

" * Do you mean to say your father never 
told you you had an uncle ? ' he asked, in 
evident surprise. 

"I hung down my head without answering. 

" Come, my little man, don't be afraid of 
telling me,' he said, kindly. * Did you never 
hear the name of Uncle George, of the 
Indies ? ' 

" * No — never^ sir.' 

" * Did your father never speak of me ? ' he 
asked again, as though unable to believe my 
words. 

" * I never heard him speak of you,' I 
answered. 

" * Was he a good father to you ? ' he 
went on. 
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" * I suppose so, sir/ I answered, feeliog ' 
the blood rush to my forehead at the recol- 
lection of what he had done, and yet afraid 
to say anything against him. 

" * How did he treat you ? * 

" * Well, sir, I was fed and clothed, but 
nothing more. However, I was very, young 
when I left home, a child, in fact,' I answered, 
gaining confidence. 

" * How old were you ? ' inquired the little 
man, kindly. 

" * Just seven, sir uncle.' 

"Ah, how well I remember the hearty 
laugh with which he greeted this answer. But 
the more he laughed, the more I trembled 
and grew red in the face ; indeed, when he 
first burst out into his loud, * ha, ha ! ' I felt 
ready to sink into the ground. I was sure I 
had said something which I should not have 
said, and I thought, * as soon as his laughter 
is over he will be very angry.' 

"Imagine, then, my delight when my 
uncle, from whom I had expected a good * 
scolding, if not a thrashing, laid his hand kindly 
on my shoulder and asked, in a cheerful 
voice : 
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" * How old are you now, sir nephew ? * 

" I saw at once what had caused his mirth, 
and took care to use the words * good uncle,* 
instead of * sir uncle ' in ray answer. 

" ' Why callest thou me good ? ' he said, 
with another laugh; but he added, as 
soon as his laughter would permit him to 
speak, * Let us understand each other, and 
«peak plainly.' 

"*Yes, dear uncle,' I answered, hoping 
•and believing that I had at last hit upon the 
right word. 

^* * How dost know that I am dear ? I may 
be very cheap,' he said, laughing for the third 
time. ^ But, 'pon my soul, you amuse me. 
I have taken a fancy to you. Tell me, would 
you like to leave this school, where you have 
spent seven years of your life happily ? Will 
you come and live with me ? ' 

" Seeing how thoroughly good-humoured 
the little man was, I ventured to remark that 
the years I had spent at school had not been 
happy ones for me. 

" * Then whom were they happy for ? ' he 
asked, his face beaming over with inward 
mirth. * Do you think I enjoyed them ? ' 
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" I need not enter any further into par- 
ticulars of our conversation. I have only 
told you this much to give you some idea of 
the sort of man my uncle was. 

"Well, Charlie, he treated me as if he 
had been my father ; indeed, no father 
could have been kinder than he was. He 
took me away from school that very day, and 
brought me down here. This house had been 
in the family for several generations, but my, 
grandfather, hard pressed for money through 
his fearful extravagance, had sold it. My 
uncle had gone abroad to seek his fortune,, 
and, on his return, had re-purchased it. 

" In the West Indies he had filled his purse 
and ruined his health, but this was only to 
be expected after five-and-twenty years hard 
and incessant toil in a tropical climate. Need 
I tell you how delighted I was to find myself 
in a house where I was kindly treated — in a 
house that I could truly call home. Home ! 
Do you know, Charlie, how sweet that word 
sounds in my ears even now, how it fills my 
breast with an emotion impossible to des- 
cribe. Home I the meaning of which I had 
never understood till then. Home! about 
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which I had read so much and knew so little. 
Home! * Be it ever so humble, there's no 
place like home I * Often and often had I 
heard those words, but never had I been able 
to realize the grand truth which they convey." 

The old man stopped to recover his breath, 
and, for a few moments, silence reigned in 
that chamber of the sick. 

" For three years and a half I lived the 
happiest of lives with my kind uncle, who, I 
should tell you, almost spoilt me by granting 
my every wish, and allowing me to do 
exactly as I pleased. 

" * What matter so long as he is happy ? ' 
he would say, in answer to some kind friend's 
remonstrance, * I was. ground down when I 
was a boy ; he was infamously treated as a 
child ; he has only a few more years of boy- 
hood, let him enjoy them.' 

"These words made a deep impression 
upon me at the time, and even now, though 
nearly half a century has elapsed since they 
were spoken, I never think of them without 
a thrill. Do you understand, Charlie ? — my 
heart seems to give a great bound. Ah, 
truly boyhood is the happiest period of life,. 
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though we all despise it when we are young. 
Alas ! and alas ! my happiness was too great 
to be of long duration. My poor uncle's 
health was getting worse and worse, but, un- 
fortunately, he hardly ever complained ; had 
he done so, my attention would have been 
called to the fact that he was dying inch by 
inch, and something might have been done to 
prolong a good and useful life. He was 
gradually wasting away, and yet none of us 
remarked any change in him ; he laughed and 
joked as he had always done, and it was this, 
doubtless, that deceived me, and those who 
knew him well." 

Once more the sick man was obliged to 
pause in his narrative to rest. So much talk- 
ing seemed to have weakened him greatly. 

" I can understand, dear father, that you 
were too happy to notice anything, more 
especially anything disagreeable and pain- 
ful," remarked Charlie, in a low, tender voice. 

" Yes, that was it. I was too wrapt up in 
my own pleasures to think of others. In a 
word, I was too selfish," said the old man, 
laying a particular stress on the last two 
words. 
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" Pather, father ! " cried the son, " do not 
talk like that. I know no one more unselfish 
than you. Why blame yourself for nothing. 
If your uncle was in his usual spirits, how 
could you know that he was not well ? You 
were not a doctor." 

" Charlie, my boy, we are only wasting 
time, which to me, at least, is very, very 
precious. I must continue my narrative." 

The sick man coughed slightly, and then 
resumed as follows : 

" My uncle's valet entered his room one 
bright spring morning at the accustomed 
hour, and, surprised that he neither moved 
nor spoke, as he was always awake when 
he entered, and never failed to enquire about 
the weather, he approached the bed and called 
him. There was no answer. He called him 
again, and still he did not awaken. What 
could be the reason for his lethargy ? Had 
he over-fatigued himself the day before? 
The valet watched him for a few minutes, 
and then, in great alarm, bent down over him 
to listen for his breathing. It had ceased for 
ever, and the man who had been to me more 
than all the world — was dead 1 " 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ALONE IN THE WORLD ONOB MOBE. 

" The wayes of a mighty Borrow 

Have whelmed the pearl of my life : 
And there oometh to me no morrow 
Shall solaoe this desolate strife." 

GeRjLLD M1.SSKT. 

Once more the sick man paused. He was 
greatly affected, and several tears trickled 
slowly down his pale, sunken cheeks. Soon, 
however, he recovered himself and resumed : 

" The only person who had treated me 
with real kindness was now dead, and it 
seemed to me I was the most unfortunate 
young man in the world. After only three 
and a half years of happiness I was suddenly 
plunged into the abyss of despair. My grief 
— ah, my dear boy! I cannot recall this 
period of my life without — without — Oh I 
we will say no more about those days. It 
tries me too much," murmured the sick man, 
sinking his voice almost to a whisper. 

"Father, my own father, why distress 
vourself for nothing ? " 
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" No, Charlie, it is not for nothing, as you 
will soon see. After my father's extraordi- 
nary will I could hardly expect anything from 
my uncle, I thought, or, at least, not more 
than a few pounds * in remembrance.' Judge, 
then, of my surprise on learning that I was 
his sole heir. I felt so utterly friendless, so 
alone in the world, so isolated from my 
fellow-creatures, that even the possession of 
my uncle's immense wealth seemed no sort 
•of compensation for losing him, the only 
person whom I had ever loved, and who had 
been to me as a father and a mother. 

" Not long after I received two letters, one 
from my step-brother, and the other from his 
sister, congratulating their * dearest brother ' 
on his accession to fortune, and expressing 
the wish * to see and hear more of him than 
they had done heretofore ; ' my step-sister's 
letter contained an invitation for me * to come 
and stay with her as long as I liked,' adding 
that she had married a gentleman farmer, and 
that their * house would be always open to 
me,' and that I should at all times meet with 
a hearty welcome from her husband and 
herself. The letter concluded with these 
words— 
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" * Believe me, my dearest Charles, ever 
your loving sister, Eliza Gordon/ " 

" I look upon such words as little short of 
an insult," interrupted the son, "when written 
under such circumstances." 

" Quite right, my dear boy, and so did I. 
At first, as you may imagine, I was greatly 
enraged, and penned at least half-a-dozen 
furious answers, which were all consigned to 
the waste-paper basket as soon as finished. 
Then I sat down and allowed my anger to 
cool, after which I succeeded in producing 
the following mild answer — 

" * Madam— 

" * This morning's post brought 
me the enclosed letter which had evidently 
been missent. 

" * As I know no one for whom it could 
have been intended, I return it to you, and 
hope that you will receive it safely. 

" * Accept my apologies for having opened, 
the same, and 

" * Believe me. Madam, 
*** Yours truly, 

"^i&C, i&c/" 
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Very good, excellent," cried the son. 
Such people deserve more than one can give 
them. Should I ever forgive myself had I 
treated a step-brother as they treated you, 
for, after all, he is a very near relation." 

" Alas, Charlie 1 all are not like you. As to 
the other letter, I answered it in much the same 
Tvords ; the result was satisfactory, for neither 
of them ever put pen to paper to me again. 
I can fancy the rage they must both have 
been in when they read my answer, and be- 
held their amiable and loving productions 
returned. I should almost like to have been 
an invisible spectator of the opening scene. 
But enough of them. Forget them, Charlie, 
as I have done till now. They went their 
own way ; I went mine.'* 

"But, father, allow me one question. 
Have you any idea whether they are alive or 
not now ? " 

" Six years ago I read in the paper of the 
death of Colonel Hatkins, of fever, and I be- 
lieve that to have been my step-brother; the 
age corresponded to what his would have 
been at that time. The Christian name alsO' 
was the same." 
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" So the name was Hatkins/* mused 
Charles. "Hatkins, Hatkins. I will re- 
member, should occasion require.'* 

" Why should you wish to remember the 
name ? " asked the sick man, with a feeble 
smile. 

"Why, dearest father? you ask me why. 
Can you not guess ? " replied the son, speak- 
ing quickly and in an angry tone. 

" Charlie," said the father, " you are furi- 
ous at their treatment of me, and you would 
be revenged on my step-sister if it so happens 
that she is still alive." 

" Well, father, if an opportunity of revenge 
offered, I own I should not be wslo to seize 
it ; but — " continued the son, hesitating, 
*' but if an—" 

" If what ? '* asked the father, impatiently. 

** If by any chance I should happen to be 
introduced to her I should know how to treat 
her. England is not so very large, and 
stranger things than such a meeting happen 
jevery day, I may say every hour." 

" True, my boy, true ; but it would please 
me better to hear you say, * I forget her,* 
and to be assured that you would do so." 



i 
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" But I cannot, father. Ah, heartless 
iH'etches ! had you no sort of right feelings, 
no conscience ? " 

" You forget, Chariie, they were but chil- 
dren when we parted, I mean, when they 
teased me, and besides — " 

" It is not that, father, which so enrages 
me ; it is — " 

" There, there, my excellent son, we are 
only wasting time talking about them, when 
matters of far greater importance claim our 
thoughts. Now, pay great attention to the 
next part of my story." 

"You are right, it is only waste of time 
talking of them; but — oh, how thoughtless 
and careless of me ! — I have forgotten your 
medicine ; you have not taken any since 
midnight, and the doctor particularly said 
you were to take it every hour, and it is 
now — " 

" What time is it ? " asked the sick man, 
in a voice almost of terror, while the son, 
who was holding his hand, felt it tremble and 
shake. 

He sprang to his feet, seized a bottle 
containing a darkish fluid, and, pouring a 
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' little into a glass, held it to his father's- 
lips. 

The sick man sighed and muttered in a 
scarcely audible voice — 

" Useless, useless ! " 

" Father I " 

"Dear boy, I doubt if I shall have 
strength to finish, but I must try. Tell 
me the hour. Quick, quick I '! 

" What is the matter ? Do — ^you — feel — 
worse ? " murmured the. son, his sight blinded 
with tears. 

There was no answer. 

" Speak, speak ! Are — ^you — worse ? Shall 
I send for the doctor ? " 

" Charlie, I must finish. Sit down quietly 
and listen.'* 

" No, no, no, and once again I say no. Do 
you think that I would have you continue 
when I know the harm it does you ? " 

" It is a duty. I must finish. Do not 
make me waste my breath unnecessarily. But 
the time, the time I You have not told me. 
Oh, God ! wilt Thou take me before I have 
told him all?'* 

The young man sank on his knees beside 
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the bed, and burying his face in his hands, 
fiobbed aloud. 

The sick man laid his hand on his head. 

" Charlie," he said, " you have many times 
told me that you are a man ; show yourself 
to be one now by not giving way to useless 
grief. Bear up, my boy ; health, youth, and 
— ^and wealth are yours.*' 

His vpice changed from tenderness almost 
to anger as he pronounced the last word, 
wealth. 

The son raised his head and looked ear- 
nestly at his father. 

" What are these without you ? Oh ! that 
I might— might— " 

" Die in my place, you would say ; but not 
«o, Charhe, not for the world. The Lord is 
very good in sparing you, whose life may be 
a useful and a happy one, and — '* 

" Oh ! father, it is a mockery — nay, more — 
it is cruel to talk of happiness at such a time 
as this." 

" Yes, Charlie, I said your life might be a 
useful and a happy one, and I meant it. It 
will be ! It must be," he added with vehe- 
mence. Then sinking his voice to a whisper. 
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he continued, " It cannot be true that ' the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the chil- 
dren/ God is merciful, loving, and righte- 
ous, and, above all. He is just. Surely, 
then. He does not make the innocent suffer 
for the faults of the guilty. Would it ba 
right ? But who am I, that I dare question 
His motives ? Alas ! I can only hope that 
the words have another meaning, or that 
they are intended as a warning and a threat 
only." 

"What are you saying, Vdtercken?^^ 
sobbed the son, " * the sins of the fathers 
visited upon the children.' I do not under- 
stand." 

" Nothing, nothing, my boy, I did not know 
what 1 was saying, but" — and here he assumed 
a tone of great earnestness — " I must now 
speak of my crime, at least, my~my— " 

" Father ! father ! " cried the young man,. 
" for pity's sake do not recall the past. It ia 
no less painful to me to hear it than it is ta 
you to speak of it. 'Why then continue ?" 

Without heeding this interruption, the 
father resumed. 

" I had intended to tell you my story in as 
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brief a manner as possible, indeed, I thought 
when I began that a few words would suffice 
to reveal the whole truth, but somehow or 
another I have uttered a good many words 
and have only, so to speak, begun my history ; 
that is to say, I have told you nothing, or 
next to nothing. Now, however, the real 
story begins." 

" Excuse me, beloved parent, but I think 
you have told me a great deal — a father's 
hatred, an uncle's love ; a father's unnatural 
conduct, an uncle's kindness and generosity ; 
is this nothing ? Alas ! no." 

" Yes, all that you have heard as yet is 
nothing in comparison with what is to follow ; 
but, silence now and attention, or I shall 
never have done." 

He paused, passed his hand across his 
brow, and smiled a feeble smile of encourage- 
ment and consolation at his son, who sat 
watching him through his tears — tears which 
were perhaps the first he had shed since his ^ 
earliest childhood. Two or three minutes 
elapsed ere the old man once again took up 
the thread of his narrative. When he did so 
it was in a voice that was husky and indis- 
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tinct, though his countenance assumed an 
expression of great earnestness. 

" Charlie/' he said, " I must now say a few- 
words on my uncle's will, for it closely con- 
cerns you. It was extremely short and ap- 
peared to have been written in a hurry. In 
it he bequeathed the whole of his personal 
effects, his estate in the county of B — , his 
carriages, horses, plate, etc., to me for my 
sole use and benefit — " 

The speaker stopped suddenly. 

" What am I saying ? for my sole use and 
benefit ? No, Chai-lie, it was not that, I must 
be dreaming, I think. No, my boy, he 
settled his money and the estate on me and 
my heirs male after me. I do not know 
whether that is the legal way of putting it, 
but I am sure you understand — and in the 
event of my dying before the age of twenty- 
five, or not marrying, or leaving no heir male, 
everything was to revert to a cousin (or his 
heirs male) of the same name in order that, 
as he said in the will, * the estate may always 
belong to a Ross, which is my chief desire ; ' 
so, Charlie, had you been a girl - you would 
have been penniless, or, to speak more 
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<5orrectly, you would only have had my 
savings. It is this that I wish particularly to 
impress upon you in order 1 hat you may not 
think so badly of me when — " 

"Think badly of you, dearest and most 
excellent of parents, recall these words, for 
you cannot mean them," cried the son. 

"Only on my heirs male," repeated the 
fiick man, evidently in answer to some secret 
whispering of a guilty conscience. 

"Exactly, and you have an heir male," 
murmured the son, " why then distress your- 
.«elf and make yourself worse ? " 

" Yes," answered the father, suddenly 
brightening up, " you are my beloved son, 
and my heir, but — and here his voice sank to 
-a scarcely audible whisper — the truth ; oh, 
it is hard to tell it ! Charlie, as my heir 
male, you inherit all that I possess. Charlie, 
in a few hours you will be a millionaire ? " 

" No, no, not for many years — ^years, do you 
hear, father ? " 

" You are my heir ; you will be, must be, 
shall be a millionaire (raising his voice), my 
heir, my heir male." 

" Hush, father, hush, you are exciting 
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yourself. I know I am your heir, no one- 
will or can deny it." 

These words pacified the old man, and he 
answered, calmly : 

" Of course not, my boy, and with jny 
wealth you will be happy." 

He paused and pressed his son's hand ;. 
then, closing his eyes, he lay for some minutes 
resting or thinking. 

With what earnest, longing eyes did the 
young man watch him ! " If he would only 
try and get a little sleep how much good it 
would do him," he thought. 

But no, the sick man had no intention of 
yielding to any desire he might have for 
sleep. The secret of his life was still untold, 
and until that was done he could not, he 
would not rest. " Charlie must know all," 
he murmured, loud enough for the watcher 
to hear, "but when he does, what will he 
think of me ? Shall I forfeit his love, his re- 
spect ? Perhaps." 

" Father," exclaimed the young man^. 
" were you speaking ? " 

*'Eh, what?" cried the other, opening his- 
eyes and looking about him with a scared 
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look. " Listen I What is that ? Who is^ 
here ? What have I been saying." 

" I am here," said Charlie, rising hastily 
and bending over his father to reassure him. 

" Yes, you, but who else ? who else ? " 

" No one." 

" No one ? Are you sure ? Look \ 
search ! " cried the father, sitting up in his 
bed and pointing to the door. 

The next moment he fell back exhausted ; 
recovering almost immediately, however, he 
extended his arm and murmured in feeble 
accents, " The door ! the door ! Outside f 
see!" 

" There is no one," said the son, en- 
deavouring to pacify him, 

" The door ! the door ! the door I *' he re* 
peated, in a louder voice. 

The young man, seeing that he was not to- 
be reassured without positive proof, went to 
the door, unlocked it, and threw it wide open.. 

"Well?" he asked, in a voice tremuloua 
with excitement. 

" Nothing, and no one," was the answer. 

" Then I must have been mistaken," said 
he, with a deep sigh of relief, " I was sure^ 
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somebody was listening at the door. Did 
jou hear no noise ? " he continued, suddenly, 
"you must, for your ears are very sharp." 

" No ; and if you ask me my opinion, dear 
father, I think it most probably was the wind 
that startled you, I am certain it could have 
been nothing else, or I should have heard it.*' 

" The wind ? why, Charlie, have I not been 
listening to its fitful gusts all night ; it did 
not startle me before, why should it now ? '* 

" You could hardly have been listening to 
it when you have been talking to me all the 
time," said the son ; " but my chair creaked, 
perhaps that was the noise you heard and you 
mistook it for something else." 

" No, Charlie, the creaking of a chair is not 
the least like what I heard ; however," he con- 
tinued, becoming suddenly pacified, " since 
you are satisfied that there is no one outside, 
we will say no more about it, only before you 
sit down again you might just look into the 
dressing-room, and into my odds-and-ends 
room, and if you still find no one, I will acknow- 
ledge that I was under the influence of a 
delusion, or that I was dreaming and heard 
.something in my sleep — but I have not been 
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asleep these many hours, that is the curious 
part of it. And though I am an old nian, my 
sense- of hearing is as keen as ever. Can 
there really be an eaves-dropper ? I wonder. ''^ 

Chariie took a light and went through all 
the rooms which formed his father's so-called 
quarters. In less than ten minutes he re* 
turned. 

" Well ? " asked the old man, eagerly. 

" There is no one anywhere," answered the 
son. 

" Then look the door and sit down as close 
to me as you can, and I will finish in a half- 
whisper, so that if after all any one should be 
listening he will not be able to hear. What 
I have said up to the present time might have 
been proclaimed to the world. I care not 
who heard the tale of my father's unnatural 
conduct. But what I have now to tell is for 
your ears and yours only. Strangely enough 
I could not settle down to the quiet enjoy- 
ment of an English country life. I was of a 
restless, roving disposition, and nothing would 
satisfy me but the bustle and excitement of 
travelling from place to place — aimlessly^ 
uselessly ! 
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" I had every tTiing that I could desire. I 
lad more than sufficient wealth to gratify the 
most extravagant tastes. My health was ex- 
ceptionally good. There was no one to say 
me yea or nay. I should have been supremely 
liappy, and yet I was not. It is not those 
whose every wish is gratified, whose every 
-desire is realised, whose most trivial wants are 
anticipated, that are the happiest of mortals. 
Far from it. I often think that the poor 
labourer toiling in the fields and the meadows 
from sunrise to sunset is happier than the 
great lord whose estates are CDormous, whose 
wealth is boundless, and who has all the good 
things of this world in such abundance that 
he has ceased to care for them. His life is one 
continuous round of useless, of ten sinful, plea- 
sure. He has no aim, no object, no purpose 
in existence. He slumbers late, he knows 
not the sweetness and the charm of the early 
dawn. He has so much time that the long 
summer days are an intolerable burden to 
him ; he sighs for the night, and when it is 
over he grieves that another day of weari- 
some existence awaits him, and he cries 
sadly, * Time hangs so heavily on my hands 
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I know not what to do ! * Is this the happi- 
ness of which the poor dream ? Is this the 
happiness that gold gives ? Is this the happi- 
ness for which all men strive ? Is it not like the 
gilded butterfly, a pleasurable and lovely 
thing — an exquisite phantom in fairy raiment, 
so long as it eludes your grasp, but a horrid, 
hateful thing — an ugly monster in disguise, 
when seized and looked into. 

" For a couple of years after I came of age 
I wandered about in England, Wales and 
Scotland, then I suddenly formed the resolu- 
tion of—'' 

He stopped abruptly, and listened at- 
tentively -for some seconds. 

" What is it ? " whispered the son. " What 
do you hear ? " 

" Is it possible that my ears again deceive 
me ? " he said, softly, without answering his 
fion. " Charlie, go on tiptoe to the door, and 
open it quickly and suddenly. Turn the key 
with one hand, and the handle with the other, 
so as not to alarm the eaves-dropper, and I 
will continue talking so as completely to 
throw him off his guard ; by this means he 
may be caught. Stay, do not open the door 
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just yet, but wait till I give a signal ; and 
now to continue, as if I had heard nothing* 
I was saying/' he resumed, raising his voice, 
" that I suddenly decided to go abroad. I 
had inherited my father's impetuosity and 
impatience. As soon as an idea entered inta 
my head, I proceeded immediately to carry ifc 
out, and, therefore, without waiting to think 
the matter over calmly and sensibly, I started 
in less than six hours after I had thought of 
going. When I was young, Charlie, travelling 
is not as it is now. You crossed over to the 
Continent in something like ten hours, a 
shorter time, probably, than it took me to get 
to the port from which I sailed. I doubt if 
I should have been as well pleased if railways 
and fast steamers had existed at that time, 
as, strange to say, though so impatient to 
start, I was in no hurry to arrive. Indeed, I 
do not think I should have minded if any- 
thing had occurred to delay me en route. All 
I wanted was to kill time, and my whole 
thoughts were centred on doing this in the 
most agreeable manner." 

Here he gave a signal — a wave of the hand 
— and Charles, who was quite prepared. 
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turned the key and the handle of the door at 
the same moment, quickly and almost noise- 
lessly. He looked out. 

" Any one ? " asked the old man, excitedly. 

" Not a living soul, father, that I can see,'* 
was the answer. 

" Then I must have been mistaken,*' 
muttered the sick man, musingly. 

The son shut the door, and returned to his 
seat. 

After this there was a long silence. The 
exertion of so much speaking seemed to have 
taxed the old man's feeble strength severely,. 
He lay for several minutes breathing heavily^ 
and with his eyelids half closed. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

AT THE FIRST STROKE OP FIVE. 

" I never will : — 1*11 think of thee 
Till fades the power of memory, 
In weal or woe — in gloom or glee 
ril think of thee— ru think of thee ! " 

A. A. Watts. 

" Charlie," resumed the sick man at length, 
" I went to Paris. Oh, beautiful city I Oh, 
city of luxury, of gaiety, of frolic, of excite- 
ment, of bustle, how much misery should I 
have been spared had I never visited thee ! I 
took up my residence, I remember, in a very- 
grand hotel, situated somewhere near the 
Tuileries. Day after day I wandered list- 
lessly abqut Paris, making occasional ex- 
cursions to Versailles, St. Cloud, and other 
places of attraction in the neighbourhood. 
My chief delight lay in strolling about the 
Palais-Royal and along the brilliantly-lighted 
Boulevards of an evening, watching the crowds 
of light-hearted Frenchmen and women swarm 
past, and admiring some of the gaudy displays 
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in the shop windows. I had been about a 
month in Paris, I think, when a strange, and 
I might say fatal, incident occurred. I was 
returning to my hotel one afternoon, and 
walking somewhat faster than was my wont, 
when, as I turned the corner of a street, I 
heard a female voice say, 'It's downright 
cheating. Is there no one here who can 
speak English, and will help us ? ' I looked 
in the direction whence the voice proceeded, 
and saw a tall, masculine-looking woman 
standing near a fiacre^ the driver of which 
was gesticulating frantically. Though I was 
not an adept at French, yet I could speak it 
sufficiently well to make myself understood. 
I turned back, thinking I might be able to 
help the woman, for the driver was evidently 
trying to impose upon her. * Madam,' I said, 
* I speak French a little ; perhaps I can help 
you.* At sight of me, the driver modified 
his demands, and became less abusive, so that 
the difficulty was soon arranged. The stranger 
thanked me, and I was turning away, when 
—when — I caught sight of a young and 
lovely girl, timidly shrinking behind her tall 
companion. I stopped, amazed, breathless^ 
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fascinated ! I could not utter a syllable. I 
could only gaze at her with wide staring eyes. 
I was bewitched. Surprise, wonder, longings 
took possession of me. A strange emotion 
came over me. A feeling such as I had never 
experienced before made my heart beat wildly; 
the colour came and left my cheeks, and my 
whole body trembled with excitement. Waa 
this love at first sight? "Was I, who had 
believed myself proof against woman's smiles 
and woman's beauty, was I to be enamoured 
of a young stranger at the first glance ? 
Surely not, surely not. And yet why this 
emotion? why this indescribable feeling of 
bliss and longing, of fear and pain, of hope 
and joy? Why this wild beating of the 
heart ? "Why this trembling and excitement ? 
Why this fascination, this breathless, eager 
longing ? What could these mean but love ? 
Love ! the first awakening of the young hearts 
Love ! that sweet feeling which the Creator 
has decreed man shall experience for woman, 
and woman for man. Love ! that strange^ 
undefinable, inexpressible something which 
lies dormant in the breast of every one of us 
till called into being. Level that most 
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delicious sensation. Love ! that is life or 
death to so many. Love I which all may know, 
but none describe. Charlie, the day will come 
when you will understand what it is to love ; 
a,t present, you do not know what were my 
feelings at that moment, perhaps the most 
-evetitful one of my life.'* 

Charlie's cheeks for one brief instant re- 
gained their natural colour as he listened to 
his father's last words. The image of the 
fair girl he had met abroad rose up before 
him, and he thought, " I, too, love ! " But 
he sufPered no signs of the emotion he felt to 
escape him, and he made no remark. 

" Cupid's arrows fly swiftly," continued the 
old man. " She turned her beautiful eyes 
upon me — one glance only, but it sufficed to 
drive the fatal dart deep, deep, deep into my 
heart — into the heart of a man who had 
foolishly imagined the spark of affection to 
be dead within him. Alas, that I did not 
pluck it out, and cast it from me. The wound 
might in time have healed. But, like a timid 
-child, I feared the momentary pain, and I 
suffered it to remain. I was weak and lacking 
in energy in those days, and the result was 
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misery and c-r-i-m-e I " This last word was 
uttered very slowly and distinctly. 

" The harsh voice of the tall stranger say* 
ing, * Come,' grated upon my ear. They left 
me, and for a minnte or two I did not seem 
to realise that they were gone. When I did 
I followed them listlessly as one moving in 
his sleep. They walked quickly, but did not 
go far, up one street and down another, and 
then they entered a small unpretending-look- 
ing house. For a long time I walked back- 
wards and forwards before the door hoping 
to get one more glimpse of that bewitching 
face. At last I walked in and asked her 
name ; it was Randolf, Miss Constance Ran- 
dolf." 

" Then I went back to my hotel, slowly 
and thoughtfully, asking myself these ques- 
tions as I walked along: *Is life possible 
without her ? * * What excuse can I mak& 
for going to see her ? * * Is she disengaged ? * 
This last thought filled me with alarm. The 
bare possibility of her loving, and being loved 
by another was awful to contemplate. I ate 
but little that night — love had taken away 
my appetite — and retired early to my room 
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where I could muse, and think, and wonder, 
and plan at my leisure. At last I fell asleep 
in my chair and dreamt — '* 

The speaker paused a few seconds as 
though to collect his scattered thoughts, then 
resumed — 

" I must tell you what I dreamt. Constance 
Kandolf and I were strolling together in a 
shady nook in the Bois de Boulogne. I was 
holding her hand and gazing enraptured at 
the exquisite beauty of her face. She was 
looking down and blushing deeply. * I love 
you,' I whispered in her ear. There was no 
answer, only I felt her little hand tremble. 
* I love you,' I repeated. Still she did not 
answer. * I love you,' I murmured for the 
third time, * will you be my wife ? ' Then she 
spoke. * Yes,' sh^ answered, very slowly and 
quietly. At the same moment the scene 
changed. It seemed to melt away. I was 
in a church, she was beside me, very pale but 
very lovely. Suddenly seizing my arm in 
terror, she cried, excitedly. * Look ! look ! ' A 
man was standing near the door frowning 
ominously. The scene once more changed. 
The church was fading out of sight and a 
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room in this house — that one which you call 
the desert chamber — was slowly appearing in 
its place. Instinctively I closed my eyes for 
one moment to hide this strange vision from 
my sight. When I opened them again I was 
standing leaning on the mantle-piece, with my 
right arm extended towards the door. Miss 
Randolf, now Mrs. Ross, was dressed for 
travelling, she was walking slowly away. She 
paused with her hand on the door, and turning 
half round so as to face me, she murmured — 

* Good-bye, Charles, for ever ; the day may 
come when you will learn the truth, and then 
— then, you will be filled with a great re- 
morse. You have done me a very grievous 
wrong. You have chosen to believe a 
stranger's word before mine. You will live 
to regret this day — bitterly. I forgive you. 
Farewell.' * Go ! ' I cried in furious accent s, 

* Go, woman most hateful to my sight. Go 
to him whom you love and for whom you have 
steeped your soul in sin ! ' At the same 
moment I turned round, and there to my 
horror and amazement, standing in the oppo- 
site doorway was a man. Irresistibly im- 
pelled as it were, I looked up at his face and 
saw — and saw — " 
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The old man stopped, his voice had sunk 
«o low that his son had only with difficulty 
been able to catch the sense. Just then a 
fearful change came over him, his whole 
frame seemed convulsed, his mouth at first 
worked violently, as though struggling to 
speak, then set rigidly, the tongue against the 
teeth, one hand clenched the bed-clothes, the 
other grasped Charlie by the wrist ; his face 
grew more and more cadaverous as each 
moment went by ; his eyes became fixed and 
glassy ; and his breath rattled in his throat. 
With a wild and heartrending scream Charlie 
sprang to his feet, and seizing a bottle marked 
Restorative^ held it to the dying man's lips. 
With the utmost difficulty he succeeded in 
forcing a few drops down his throat. For 
rseveral minutes he hovered between life and 
death, then a slight improvement began to 
manifest itself, his eyelids closed. Imagine, 
O reader, the frenzy and the despair of the 
son at the dreadful picture before him ! — 
imagine his feelings as he silently, breath- 
lessly, tremblingly watched death striving 
for his victim ! — and then imagine his delight 
when he detected the first signs of improve- 
ment 1 Can you not hear his sigh of relief ? 
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Slowly, slowly the father began to recover^ 
and little by little his limbs lost their rigidity^ 
It was evident that for the time being death 
had been defeated, but the struggle had been 
a severe one, and if Charlie had not so- 
promptly administered the proper remedy, 
who can say that he would not have suc- 
cumbed ? The prompt administration of the- 
medicine saved him, did we say ? Are we 
sure that it was not something else — some- 
one else ? That which men call Deity. Alas I 
who knows ? 

Minute after minute went by, and the old 
man recovered slowly. Half-an-hour and 
more had elapsed before he was able to- 
speak. 

" Air, air, quick ! " were his first words. 

Charlie gently disengaged himself from his- 
firm grasp and ran and opened the window. 

As though furious" at being so long kept 
out, and like escaped prisoners exulting in 
their liberty, gust after gust of wind blew in. 
The lamp flared a moment, then went out, 
extinguished in savage joy and triumph by 
the moaning inrushing gale. 

" Oh I " murmured the dying man, and the 
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son groped about in the dark to find the 
match-box. 

" Never mind, father, I will relight it in 
a moment," he cried in a loud voice, for 
the wind was deafening. At last he found 
the matches and ignited one. The next 
minute the lamp, carefully screened from the 
furious wind, was burning brightly. The son's 
first glance was towards his father, and to his 
inexpressible joy he perceived a very marked 
change in his condition. He was lying with 
his eyes upturned, his hands joined upon his 
breast in an attitude of devotion, and with a 
smile of calm resignation upon his lips. ,He 
was breathing quietly and regularly, his 
cheeks had in a great measure regained their 
natural colour ; his countenance had lost the 
expression of pain and anguish that it had 
worn all that night, and the many lines and 
wrinkles of age and trouble on his face had 
passed away. He looked once more young. 
Was this great improvement permanent, or 
was it but the forerunner of death ? Try as 
he might, the poor young man could not 
repress the awful thought that was forcing 
itself upon him. 
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" He is not really saved I " 

Without a word — indeed, lie could not have 
fipoken to save his life — he returned to his 
seat by the sick man's pillow. • 

" Charlie," beg:an the latter, speaking with 
difficulty, ** I have been dreaming, ] think. 
What o'clock is it ? How much time has been 
wasted ? " 

There was no answer — no sound except the 
wild moaning of the icy wind rushing into 
the room and threatening a second time to 
extinguish the light. 

"How near is it to four?" asked the 
father, solemnly, laying his hand on his son's 
head. 

Still no answer. 

" Charlie, what is the matter ? " 

"Oh, father, I— I ~" 

" Shut the window, dear boy, and then we 
v^ill talk." 

The young man slowly obeyed. When lie 
returned to the bedside, a sudden impulse 
seemed to seize him, he threw his arms round 
his father's neck, and slightly raising his head 
from the pillow, smothered him with kisses 
.fbnd tears. 
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" Oh, father I " he moaned, " I thought— I 
thought — " 

" I know, dear Charlie, I know ; but you 
must bear up, my boy, my young man — for 
you are no longer a boy — and you should 
not — Oh, my son ! remember that to give way 
to excessive grief is to show a want of confi- 
dence in the Almighty, a want of trust in His 
divine wisdom. Are we not told that what He 
does. He does for our good ? Is it not true ? " 

" But, father, you do not — know — the — 
horrid — thought — that is — always — upper- 
most — in — my — mind — now I — I — " 

** I can guess it, my beloved son." 

** You will get well," he cried, with terrible 
vehemence, " do you not see my great anxiety ? 
it is not kind ; it is not like my father ta 
leave me in doubt, when a word, a sign even, 
would set my mind at rest. Speak ! tell me 
the worst is over." 

" Can I, ought I to deceive him ? " mur- 
mured the other in so low a voice, that the 
young man caught only the one word deceive,, 
but it was enough for him : with a wild cry of 
anguish and despair he sank back on to his 
chair and sobbed aloud. 
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" Charlie, Charlie, seeing you so miserable 
makes me worse.*' 

The son heard not, or if he heard he did 
not heed. Just then the first stroke of four 
was borne along by the wind — a funereal, 
supernatural, startling sound when heard by 
dying ears. 

" Good God 1*' ejaculated the father, " four, 
already four ! Not an instant must be lost if 
the secret of my life is to be told. Charlie, 
you must listen ; my story is not finished, 

"I was speaking of my dream. I told 
you that I looked up and saw a man standing 
in the doorway. His face was lit up with an 
expression of savage joy impossible to des- 
cribe. It was the same face that I had seen 
in the Church when Constance clung to me 
in her terror and cried * Look ! look I ' Once 
again the scene changed. Before me, I saw 
a wretched garret. In one corner stood a 
miserable bedstead. On it lay a scarcely 
conscious human creature, the face was 
turned to the wall — " 

He paused, gasping for breath. 

"Horrible! horrible,'* he cried, suddenly 
in an altered voice, " the vision appears to me 
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uotf. There she lies — the woman whom I 
had loved and sworn to protect and cherish 
and then cast from me for ever — my wife ! 
Oh, see, see ! the pale face beautiful still in 
^pite of the care-worn, haggard cheeks ; the 
red swollen eyes, and the tangled, disordered 
hair — beautiful still in spite of the terrible 
Btamp of pain and suffering, of anguish and 
despair, which has so cruelly marked it — 
l)eautif ul still in spite of the wretchedness of 
the surroundings — ^beautiful still in the eyes 
of her cruel and relentless husband, in my 
eyes — '* 

Another pause, this time of shorter duration. 

" There hb sits — he, the man who lied to 
me, and whose word I believed before hers ; 
the man who had loved her as passionately and 
devotedly as I ; the man who had been refused 
for me, because I had more gold than he ; 
the man who had sworn to be avenged, and 
who had been avenged that day when in the 
^eatness of my wrath and the bitterness of 
my heart I had said to her, * Go, woman, 
most hateful to my sight I ' 

" What is this I hear ? his voice ? — his ? 
Can it be ? — ^My step-brother ?— His face 
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that I see now before me, and I did not 
recognise him that night ? The wretch I 
the wretch ! Was it not enouglj to rob me 
of my birthright ? Could he not leave me in. 
happiness with tny wife— with Conny ? . . . 
He speaks now; he did not do so before. What 
does he say ? Listen 1 * I told him. I knew 
he would believe me. Everything looked 
suspicious. He would shut his heart to you. 
He would not listen to your story — to your 
piteous entreaties to be heard. He would 
drive you forth in fury, and I should be re- 
venged. Do you hear ? it was for vengeance 
that I did it. I loved you, you loved me, we 
should have married and been happy to- 
gether, had he not come between us. I was- 
mad with love and rage. Forgive me I 
forgive ! ' He weeps bitterly. Hark ! She 
answers him, * I forgive you ! Forget me now* 
Be happy 1 ' " 

A spasm seemed to seize the old man. Ho 
shivered, and clutched his son's hand. 

" The vision is past," he said, presently,. 
" It was so vivid, it was like reality. Now 
I will finish my story. I need not tell you 
the means I employed to get on intimate 
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terms with Mrs. Randolf and her daughter. 
You can easily understand how every time I 
saw Constance I became more and more im- 
pressed with the mad idea that I could not 
live without her. The mother was not slow 
t o perceive the conquest her daughter had 
made, and she stayed on in Paris for more 
than a week when her original intention had 
been to spend only one night there. One 
day she hinted that she was short of money ; 
that she expected a remittance which had 
not come. At once, without a moment's 
thought, I offered to help her. I handed her 
my purse which contained a large sum, saying, 
* Take what you please.' I felt only too 
delighted at the opportunity of ingratiating 
myself into her especial favour. She thanked 
me, saying that she would repay me the 
moment she got home. * Yes, yes ! ' I cried, 
thinking only of the fair face before me. 
Constance thanked me too, so prettily and 
sweetly, as it seemed to me. 

" * I am afraid we must leave Paris to- 
morrow,' was the unwelcome announcement 
with which Mrs. Randolf greeted me a day 
or two later. * Must you really go ? ' I stam- 
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mered, utterly taken aback. * Yes, indeed, 
Mr. Ross, much as we should have liked to 
stay.' I tried my utmost to induce her 
to postpone her departure till the following 
week, but to no purpose. It has occurred 
to me since that by insisting on going, she 
thought, and rightly as it so happened, she 
would precipitate matters ; that the prospect 
of losing Constance would induce me to 
speak out, and that I should be caught 
before I had time for calm reflection. Alas, 
how much better does a woman understand 
man's nature than man himself ! It was 
arranged that we should take a farewell walk 
that afternoon in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Farewell 1 the word grated on my ears and 
sent a shiver down my back. Farewell ! the 
word maddened me. * No,' I murmured, 
* not farewell.' At three we started. We 
drove up the Champs Blysees to the Bois. 
Here we got out of the carriage and turned 
into a shady side path. Mrs. Randolf and a 
Mrs. Bell, whose acquaintance she had made 
at the hotel, and who doubtless saw the 
mother's little game, and did her best to 
second it, walked about twenty paces ahead 
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of Constance and me. Charlie, you can guess 
what happened. The first part of my dream 
was reahsed. For some minutes we strolled 
on in silence. Constance was very pale, and 
her thoughts seemed strangely preoccupied. 
As for me, my heart was too full for words. 
Soon Mrs. Randolf and her friend were out of 
sight through the turnings in the path. The 
moment had arrived. I must speak out 
then, or perhaps I should lose her for ever. 
I scarcely know how I began. I only re- 
member taking her hand and murmuring, ' I 
love you. Will you be my wife ? ' She did 
not answer me at first, and the anxious 
question had to be repeated, * Will you be 
my wife ? ' She trembled, and I could see 
that she was violently agitated as she mur- 
mured very softly, * Yes.' * Thanks, darling, 
thanks,' I cried in the fulness of my joy. 
The next moment I had taken her in my 
arms and was kissing her in an ecstacy of de- 
light. Man had never loved before as I loved 
then, I thought. When we were seated in the 
carriage half-an-hour later, on our way back 
to the hotel, I happened to look up quickly 
and unexpectedly at the mother's counten- 
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ance, and to my surprise I noticed a peculiar 
expression in her eyes ; it was a look of ex- 
ultation and victory, of pride and contempt, 
if you can understand what I mean. In- 
stantly my spirits were damped; my ex- 
uberant joy was changed almost to fear, and 
a thousand unpleasant thoughts suggested 
themselves to my mind. Could it be that 
Conny did not love me ? that she had only 
been acting under her mother's orders when 
she said ' yes ? '—that it was for my money 
alone that she was willing to marry me ? " 

The old man paused, and Charlie, who still 
had hold of his hand, felt it tremble. 

There was a lull in the storm, and the only 
sound that broke the stillness of the moment 
was the slow and monotonous ticking of the 
clock. 

Suddenly the old man cried in a voice of 
pain and anguish : 

" Quick ! quick 1 not another instant must 
be lost. Hark ! Listen ! The clock speaks 1 
it speaks ! What means that ticking ? Can 
you not interpret it ? " 

" Father I father 1 it is nothing ! nothing ! " 
murmured the son in an agony. 
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" It is the hour-glass of life nearly run 
out ; it is the rapid, awful flight of time, for 
me so nearly over ; it is the — Listen I there ! 
there I It speaks so clearly, so plainly I But 
the dying alone can understand it. One 
moment nearer thy end, oh mortal being ! 
One moment less to save thy soul, oh dying 
sinner ! One moment nearer eternity ! Great 
God I eternity 1 eternity 1 — and for me ? " 

" Father ! dearest, dearest father I " mur- 
mured the young man, very slowly and very 
sadly. 

" Charlie," cried the sick man, speaking 
with an effort, " my gloomy thoughts were 
dispersed in a moment by Conny, who laid 
her little hand on my arm and asked in the 
sweetest of voices, * what is the matter, Mr. 
Ross ? ' Once again I felt supremely, un- 
utterably happy. I married— her — in — 
London — a — month later — :and — and — we 
came — to — to — live — down — ^here. AU-r- 
went well — till — till — till — ^give — quick I— 
quick ! — help 1 — ^I — I — " His voice sank to 
an inaudible whisper. A spasm seemed to 
seize him, and he writhed in agony. Charles 
sprang to his feet in great alarm ; he bent 
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down over the dying man and gently raised 
his head ; he spoke to him words of comfort 
and hope — hope, when he was on the verge 
of despair 1 

" The — the — e — end — I — know it — the 
end 1 " stammered the father with great 
diflSculty. 

" Oh, no, no, no, oh father, you— will — 
get better, better — you will get well ! " cried 
the son, vainly endeavouring to restrain the 
horrid burning tears that almost blinded 
him, and to speak in a firm, reassuring 
voice. 

" Oh — God — for — ^forgive — I — I — have — 
tr — tried — to — a — to — to — ne a — tone — I — 
have — suf — f — fered. I — love — him ! I — I 
— have — been — to — to — " 

He stopped, his face became livid, and he 
lay panting for breath. Charlie rushed to 
the door screaming : 

" The doctor, the doctor, the doctor, 
quick ! " 

In less than a minute Mrs. Foster entered 
the room. One glance sufficed to tell her 
that there was no hope, and she slowly ap- 
proached the dying man. 
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" A — a — a — lone ! " he murmured, feebly, 
« g-g-o ! " 

" What ! do you wish, me to leave you, 
my beloved father — now — at this time ? Woe, 
woe ! I shall go mad ! I shall die," cried the 
distracted son. The dying man made a sign, 
the purport of which was unintelligible. 

" Am — I — to — go ? " asked the son again. 

Another sign, this time easily to be under- 
stood as implying a negative. No, his beloved 
Charlie was not to leave him. 

" It is I who am to go," said Mrs. Foster, 
and she left the room. The pale, death-like 
countenance of the old man seemed somewhat 
to brighten at her departure. He exerted 
himself for a final effort, and raising himself 
on his elbow, he muttered : 

" You are — ^you — you — " 

This exertion, however, was too much for 
him, he fell back utterly exhausted. The 
horrible rattling in the throat, the certain 
precursor of death, came on, and in a few 
minutes all was over. At the first stroke of 
five his spirit quitted for ever its earthly 
abode. At the same moment a long dismal 
howl, as of a dog in pain, was carried along 
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by the wind — across the deserted park — ^along 
through the snow-clad branches of th^e trees — 
along the broad carriage-drive, straight to 
the young man's ears, who, with his arms 
round the mortal remains of his father, was 
sobbing as though his heart would break ! 
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